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is the official organ of the Y.M.C.A. Since 
September 1917 its circulation has doubled. 











Such growth indicates the great interest 
people take in reading about the war work 
of the Y.M.C. A. Association Men keeps 
the folks at home informed of what their 
boys are doing and what care the “Y” is 
taking of them. 


The advertising columns of Association 
Men increased along with the magazine’s 
circulation—and then some. Since last 
September its advertising has taken a 90 
per cent jump. 


When opportunity knocked at their door 
the publishers proved themselves to be on 
the job. They have carefully molded their 
magazine to fill a real need. 


We are glad to number them among our 
clients and to have had some part in helping 
in their success. 


N. W. AYER @® SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Cumulative Sales Value of 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


The cumulative sales value of 
a publication is directly in pro- 
portion to the frequency with 
which it is read and its per- 
centage of renewals. 

The sale of a publication on a 
news-stand is subject largely 
to the whim of chance. 

The buyer looks over the 
throng of front covers and 
makes a choice. He picks this 
one this month and that one 
next month. 

He may buy one containing 
your advertising, but you have 
no assurance as to when or 
whether he will ever buy an- 
other copy. He may or may 
not. 

The STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS have no news-stand 


The Standard 


sale. Their circulation of over 
one million is all subscribed for. 
Every copy goes right into a 
farm home where the whole 
family can read it. 

Practically every subscription 
is for at least one year. 
great many subscribe for more 
than one year. 

A very high percentage re- 
new their subscriptions year 
after year. 

The cumulative sales value ot 
The STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS is not a product of 
chance. It is a vital permanent 
factor built up on Editorial 
prestige and ‘sound business 
principles and it is 
working in over one million 
farm homes enjoying greatly 
increased incomes. 


Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


which dominates the entire farm market. 


Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too 


The Michigan Farmer 
_ ,  Lstablished 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
“ Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 


Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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American Radiator Co.’s Quick Rise 
to Dominance 


An Understanding of Clarence M. Woolley Helps Explain Its Strong 
Place in International Markets 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


HE American Radiator Com- 

pany for years has been one of 
the most conspicuous of national 
advertisers. Regardless of the 
financial ups and downs of the 
country the company has continued 
its printed salesmanship, and some 
of its best results have come from 
its campaigns in panic years—as 
in 1907. Advertising optimism has 
always permeated the American 
Radiator organization, the center 
and heart of which is Clarence M. 
Woolley. 

The story of this great company 
and its president ‘is a tribute to the 
tremendous force of skilled na- 
tional publicity, as well as an epic 
in organization and general sales 
management. Moreover, it is a 
romance. To me the advertising 
world takes on the aspect of a 
stage, on which is presented a suc- 
cession of dramas that play every 
day to an audience of millions. 
But, unlike the great dramatic 
luminaries, such as Belasco, these 
industrial producers usually keep 
out of the publicity themselves. 

It is so in this case. Mr. Wool- 
ley is averse to appearing in print 
in his own personality, and gave 
his consent because I convinced 
him that he had a message of 
value to the world. He made it 
clear, too, that he considered his 
own role in the development of 

‘the company merely contributory 
—that many other men had given 
extraordinary ability and toil, and 
that no one man could pose as the 


Table of Contents on page 134 


sole builder of the company. 

Mr. Woolley cheerfully con- 
cedes that the extraordinary 
growth of his company has been 
due in large measure to adver- 
tising. When the company began 
to advertise it had four branches ; 
now it has thirty-nine. It had four 
factories, but now has eleven in 
the United States—in Buffalo, De- 
troit, Kansas City, Birmingham, 
Bremen, Ind.; Titusville, Pa.; 
Springfield, O., and Litchfield, Ill. 
Altogether the company employs 
15,000 men in this country, and 
supports 75,000 people. 

At the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war there were two large 
American Radiator plants in Ger- 
many and two big ones in France, 
an extensive factory in England, 
and smaller plants in Austria and 
Italy. In its German plant the 
company employed 1,200 men and 
350 in its Austrian factory. When 
the United States joined in the 
hostilities Germany and Austria 
commandeered these plants and 
they have not been heard from 
since. 

The Italian, French and English 
factories, however, were turned 
over to the great allied cause, and 
are now working on munitions, 
with largely increased forces. At 
home, too, the company is turning 
out munitions, while its president 
gives his services to the govern- 
ment, without compensation, in 
the arduous work of the War 
Trade Board, having the direction 
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of import matters for which his 
experience makes him especially 
useful. 

From the time the company 
first turned its attention to adver- 
tising one of its chief problems 
has been that of co-ordination be- 
tween the printed campaigns and 
the personal organization. It was 
realized, early in its publicity 
work, that advertising was only 
one factor; that everything else 
must square with it; that promises 
must be kept and quality main- 
tained: that the seller 
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I went to Washington to see 
Mr. Woolley, to whom I have the 
honor to be related, even if dis- 
tantly. At my earnest solicitation 
he told me some of his experi- 
ences and gave me some concep- 
tion of the manner in which his 
company has developed hundreds 


of young men into successful 
executives. 
Mr. Woolley was born at 


Detroit in 1863. His father at that 
time was a manufacturer of 
means, but his fortunes faded and 





must give a little more 
than the _ money’s 
worth. 

It was also Mr. 
Woolley’s belief that in 
his own particular line 
the personal element 
was necessary to get 
the final word over; 
that a sale must be 
completed with human 
contact if the full bene- 
fit of the advertising 
was to be secured. 

Because of this phil- 
osophy the story of the 
American Radiator 
Company has been re- 
plete with man devel- 
opment, team work and 
clear thinking. As the 
advertising grew in 
volume and gradually 
covered the whole 
United States the or- [.. 
ganization itself was cLaRENcE 
evolved with a_ nice 
understanding of the 
factors that make successful busi- 
ness. To-day the company has 
about 400 salesmen. The entry of 
the United States into the war, 
however, has interfered with the 
company’s plans and campaigns. 
Many of its best young men are 
already fighting in France or are 
getting ready to go. 

In recent years especially the 
company has used newspapers ex- 
tensively, as well as magazines, 
and now practically employs a 
newspaper in every county in the 
United States, along with the 





metropolitan dailies. The volume 
of advertising is 


$400,000 a year. 


now around 








WOOLLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
RADIATOR COMPANY 


in 1879 the son went to work. 
Through Don M. Dickinson, sub- 
sequently Postmaster-General, he 
was recommended for a position 
in a wholesale crockery house in 
Detroit. He was told to report at 
seven next morning, but so eager 
is youth (not always) that he ar- 
rived at five and sat on the curb 
two hours. Then the janitor came, 
gave him a broom and _= said 
“Sweep !” 

He swept for many mornings, 
was office boy, bookkeeper, clerk, 
traveling salesman, by turn. 

After nine years his employer 
went to Europe and left him in 
charge of the buying. The estab- 
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Ca. 


When the 


Advertiser 


seeks to select mediums to be used for his cam- 
paign there are many points besides circulation 
and rates to be considered. 








To one who has made a study of newspapers through- 
out the country, covering a period of years, it is 
an easy matter to select several hundred in many 

= cities which are more than mere newspapers— 

purposeful enterprises holding public confidence 
in a large way far beyond the ordinary. 


: 








For example : 
The Kansas City Star The Sacramento Bee 
The Chicago Tribune The Utica Observer 
The Philadelphia Bulletin The St. Paul Dispatch 
The New York Times The Montreal Star 
The Salem (Mass.) News The Buffalo News 
The Des Moines Capital The Indianapolis News 
The Chicago Daily News The Springfield Republican 
The Washington Star The Brooklyn Eagle 
The Boston Transcript The Los Angeles Times 








New York Globe prides itself that it belongs 
among such a grouping by reason of what it has 
done in big constructive ways and in recognition 


striking contrast with others of perhaps greater 
pretense but lesser performance. 








The Globe is absolutely independent in its point of 
view, fearless in its policy for constructive pur- 
poses, does not pander to the whims of vested 
interests or apostles of unrest, and is funda- 
mentally and unqualifiedly back of the Govern- 
ment to win the war. 











THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member = JASON ROGERS, Publisher Member 








= 
E . of the kind of a newspaper it is every day, in 
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lishment was small and extremely 
conservative, and Mr. Woolley 
had long felt that the policies were 
wrong. Now that he had the 
chance, he resolved to demon- 
strate his ideas. A certain kero- 
sene lamp, for instance, was of- 
fered by a manufacturer’s sales- 
man, who quoted prices on five- 
barrel lots—about the quantity his 
employer might have bought. Mr. 
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McMillan rapped on his office win- 
dow and beckoned the young man 
in. The Senator was one of a 
group of men who had put Detroit 
on the industrial map, and Mr. 
Woolley enjoyed a slight acquaint- 
ance with him through the Sena- 
tor’s son. 

Then and there, in the McMillan 
office, the Senator made a prop- 
osition something like this: 


Woolley asked 
for a price on a 
thousand barrels, 
and bought them. 
He now made 
up his mind to 
sell these thou- 
sand barrels be- 
fore the owner 
of the business 
returned from 
Europe, so he got 
some big trunks, 
had them padded, 
and packed them 
with samples. 
Then he put sev- 
eral salesmen on 
the road, and 
went out himself. 
His first stop 
was Fort Wayne. 
He arrived at 
lunch time, but, 
too much excited 
to eat, he hired 
a wagon and in- 
quired his way to 
the biggest drug 
store in town. 
Here he_ took 
the proprietor by 
storm and sold 
him five barrels 
of lamps. Thus 
hegan a_ whirl- 
wind campaign. 


Take the chill out 
of early rising 


ate P= py wo 
be as balmy as a June day with IDEAL 





bed | don’t you enjoy this wonderful comfort, which is so econom- 

your improvement money for IDEAL heating. 
rm is on safest and most cial investment you can make. It 
means as much to you as a bumper crop at high prices. 


iste io. farm house 


Waeter nod mel aus ie ise acellar or 

ater ater, be- 

per IDEAL Bol ines redy AMERI. 

can be put in any 

HERICAN DEAL foe, ‘coyahere with eplendid re~ 
Spano ay 


of farmers tod: 
enjoy the labor-saying,clednly and economical IDBAL hea 


Farm success — on Seema comfort 
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THE FAMILIAR STYLE OF THE AMERICAN 
RADIATOR ADVERTISING 


In a month he 





Woolley, however, 


“IT am just or- 
ganizing a small 
radiator manu- 
facturing _ busi- 
ness, with a capi- 
tal of $125,000, 
and we are look- 


ing for some 
young men of 
ability, with a 


little money to 
invest along with 
their services. 
How much have 
vou got?” 

Back toward 
the beginning of 
his career with 
the crockery 
house Mr. Wool- 
ley had bought 
some vacant 
property on in- 
stalments for $2,- 
310. His habits 
of economy and 
his judgment of 
investments are 
evidenced by the 
fact that not 
only had he paid 
for this property 
but had sold it for 
$5,500; and this 
greatly pleased 
the Senator. Mr. 
was properly 


cleaned out the whole thousand 
barrels, before the boss got back. 
When the latter came, however, 
he was displeased because, as he 
said, this sort of thing was taking 
big chances. 

Mr. Woolley wanted a place 
where he could have a bigger 
swing, so soon afterward he quit 
the crockery house and looked 
around for better things. The 
very next day, while walking down 
Griswold street, Senator James 


cautious and asked for time to 
investigate. The Senator was 
pleased with this also. 

That night Mr. Woolley went 
to Pittsburgh to ask the advice 
of a large firm of heating con- 
tractors who, he knew, were in a 
position to give him sound coun- 
sel as to the possibilities in the 
radiator field—of which he knew 
nothing himself. , 

He told the members of this 

(Continued on page 105) 
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‘TT REPLIES to a question- 


naire recently sent toa number 


7 


of our subscribers would indicate 
that the small towns and rural dis- 
tricts now offer a wonderful field 
to manufacturers of trade-marked 
food products, toilet products and 
automobiles. 


The information from the ques~ 
tionnaire has been earefully tabu- 
lated and will be gladly sent to any 
advertiser or agent upon request. 


You will find it interesting and 
instructive even if you are not able 
to immediately avail yourself of 
the information contained therein 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


| Circulation 500,000 
Guaranteed Net Paid 


Applicant for Membership in A. B.C. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New Yori: 
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A series of full- 
page advertisements 
in farm _ publica- 
tions formed the 
backbone of the 
campaign for the 
Trundaar Tractor. 





Selling 





N all his transactions the farmer is proverbially 
a shrewd buyer, but in buying a tractor he is 
doubly careful—is decidedly skeptical. 

The boastful claims and disappointing perform- 
ance of many of the earlier types of tractors have 
left the tractor market in a condition where even 
the most meritorious machine must win its way by 
breaking down this prejudice through sheer force 
of salesmanship. 

With 180 manufacturers of farm tractors in the 
field, with tractor salesmen everywhere urging 
farmers to buy, it is by no means an easy market 
to win. 

Into this highly competitive field, last Fall, the 
Trundaar Tractor made its entrance. 


In the advertising campaign, which was carefully 


planned to support the field work of the sales or- 
ganization of the Trundaar Tractor, there was no 
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America’s most skeptical 
purchaser 


room for sweeping, unsupported claims, or breezy 
generalities. 

Feature by feature, the Trundaar Tractor was 
demonstrated in a clear and definite way which 
appealed to the intelligence of the business farmer. 
What it could do for him was best realized when 
he was shown how this tractor was built. 

With an exact knowledge of the market condi- 
tions, and a sales and advertising campaign based on 
the needs of the farmer, his prejudice is gradually 
giving way to confidence. Within a few months 
after the sales and advertising campaign was started, 
the entire output of the Trundaar was sold and an 
organization of dealers and distributors built up— 
the nucleus of a distributing system which will be 
expanded as fast as production of the tractors can 
be increased. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 























Railroad Advertising and the War 


A Suggestion of Constructive Rather Than Competitive Uses 


By J. M. Campbell 


brings factories to the territory 


T is altogether likely, as stated 

in the May 23 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, that “before the close of 
the war the names of the luxu- 
rious and speedy railroad trains 
made famous by advertising, will 
be but a memory.” 

But the day of railroad adver- 
tising is not past—for ever. On 
the contrary, there will be a great 
deal of railroad advertising after 
peace comes, even if, as seems 
probable, Government control is 
continued. 

It is a good many years since I 
have had anything. to do with 
railroad advertising.* But I know 
that all the advertising which the 
railroads did—even as long as 
fifteen years ago—was not com- 
petitive. Much of it was con- 
structive. And I distinctly recall 
the fact that it was constructive, 
and not competitive, advertising 
which gave railroad men _ the 
greatest amount of pleasure. 

Let me explain what I mean by 
“constructive” advertising. Three 
examples will suffice. 

(1) A railroad has built a new 
line. The territory traversed by 
this line is thinly populated. Set- 
tlers are needed. Given settlers, 
towns will follow. Then will 
come a demand for building ma- 
terials, trolley lines, grain eleva- 
tors, electric light and gas plants, 
etc. Of course, settlers would 
come, some day. But advertising 
will hasten their coming. And 
both settlers and railroad will be 
benefited. 

(2) A railroad runs through a 
territory which produces a vast 
amount of manufacturable mate- 
rial. This material is shipped to 
other parts of the country and 
is there transformed into fin- 
ished products. Advertising which 





*For ten years Mr. Campbell was ad- 
vertising agent of the Burlington, 1893- 
1902, and from 1902 to 1904 he was 
advertising agent of the Rock Island, 
at Chicago. 


where the raw materials are 
raised benefits it—benefits the 
people in it. Such advertising is 
constructive. It is not competi- 
tive. 

(3) Men and women need vaca- 
tions, once in so often. But they 
should know where to go. New- 
port and Bar Harbor are not ideal 
resorts for persons of limited 
means. Nor is Mrs. O’Leary’s 
boarding house in Ulster County 
—“$6.00 a week for board and 
room”—the place for the man or 
woman who wants golf, tennis, 
afternoon teas and automobiling. 

In pre-war days, railroad adver- 
tising—or rather, resort advertis- 
ing—was fairly successful in di- 
recting people to the places they 
ought to go to. And it is quite 
likely that it will again be em- 
ployed for that purpose. 


WILL RETURN TO GREATER 
CONVENIENCES 


Mr. McAdoo has done the 
right thing in consolidating the 
railroad ticket offices. If, as a 
result, the public is inconveni- 
enced, more or less, it will accept 
the condition cheerfully. But, if 
it should develop that the joint 
ticket offices are so crowded that 
prospective travelers cannot be 
attended to promptly, is it not 
possible that additional ticket 
offices will be established? 

We shall probably never go 
back to the day of individual 
ticket offices for each railroad. 
That does not seem _ necessary. 
But it is necessary that facilities 
be provided for the prompt hand- 
ling of business. As things are at 
present, it takes a good deal of 
time to buy a ticket and to se- 
cure sleeping car accommodations. 
Which means, if it means any- 
thing, that the public is paying— 
with its time—for the economies 
which the Government’ is making 
in railroad operation. That is all 
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HE cost of all materials entering 
into the manufacture of paper is 
constantly advancing. Paper costs 


more than it did, and it may go still 
higher. The cost of selling, however, is still 
largely within the control of the alert advertiser. 
Catalogues, Booklets, Mailing Folders, etc., may 
be bought as advantageously as a year ago, if 
proper care is used in selecting the papers on 
which they are to be printed. In some cases the 
cost may even be reduced with no sacrifice of 
effectiveness. 

Among the standard, trade-marked, advertised printing 
papers that have been least affected in quality and price 
by the scarcity of raw materials, BUCKEYE COVERS 
stand out as a conspicuous bulwark against the tide of 
rising costs. They are the best you can buy, regardless 
of price, for the great majority of cover paper jobs, yet 
they still cost Jess than you paid, before the war, for 
other cover papers of anywhere near equal quality. 


It will pay you, both as a buyer of printing and as an 
advertiser, to specify BUCKEYE COVERS for all of 
your Direct Advertisements that can be printed on a 
high-grade cover paper. 


We'll send convincing “Proofs” if you are sufficiently 
interested to ask for them, on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED 
STATES, CANADA AND ENGLAND 





Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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right—now. It will not be all 
right after the war. 

There is another feature of rail- 
road operation that is deserving 
of attention. With the discon- 
tinuance of competitive advertis- 
ing—which is absolutely right— 
has come the discontinuance, to a 
noticeable extent, of giving infor- 
mation about the movement of 
trains. Railroad timetables are, 
apparently, printed in smaller edi- 
tions than formerly. I have had 
occasion, several times lately, to 
need information about trains. 
Seldom have I been able to obtain 
the timetables which gave the in- 
formation I wanted. 

This will be remedied, in time 
—probably by the inclusion in 
newspapers of the timetables of 
important trains. That is some- 
thing the railroad administration 
will do as soon as it can get round 
to it. 

To sum things up: It is more 
than likely that we shall have no 
more “competitive” advertising. 
It is also likely that we shall have 
—after the war—a good deal of 
“constructive” advertising. It is 
quite likely, too, that—during and 
after the war—we shall have as 
much “guide-post” advertising 
(advertising which gives informa- 
tion about the movement of 
trains) as is needed. 

“Constructive” and “guide-post” 
advertising benefits the public. 
This kind will not be abolished for 
all time. 





Doolittle to Be Manufacturers’ 
Agent 


A. H. Doolittle, whose resignation as 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Zenith Carburetor Company, Detroit, 
was recently announced, has joined with 
W. L. Mack, sales manager of the 
Shakespeare Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and opened an office in Detroit 
as manufacturers’ agents for automobile 
parts and accessories. 


Maxwell Droke Enters the 
-Army 
Maxwell Droke, who has been doing 
extensive free-lance advertising work at 
Indianapolis, Ind., left May 24 to enter 


the training camp at Atlanta, Ga. He 
has been a frequent contributor to 


Printers’ INK, one of his articles ap- 
pearing in this issue. 
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“Every Week” Will Suspend 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York, has announced that Every 
Week will be discontinued with the 


issue of June 22. The letter to adver- 
tisers making the announcement reads 
as follows: 

“To a magazine just beginning to 
make its way in the world the pres- 
ent extraordinary conditions present ob- 
stacles almost insurmountable. 

“Deliberately, therefore, and with 
great reluctance, we have "decided that 
the June 22 issue of Every Week must 
be the last. 

“It seemed to us wiser to adopt the 
sterner course and to discontinue Every 
Week while it is still strong and in full 
favor. There is much in the record of 
Every Week that makes us proud. — It 
has been a clean magazine, a magazine 
of ideals, a magazine of helpfulness and 
high thinking. 

“We wish to express our appreciation 
to all those whose good will has helped 
Every Week on its way.” 


Ralsten with Chicago ‘“Herald- 
Examiner” 


F. H. Ralsten, vice-president of the 
William H. Rankin C ompany, Chicago, 
has been appointed associate publisher 


and advertising director of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner and will have, direct 
supervision over the paper’s entire ad- 
vertising programme. 

fr. Ralsten became a vice-president 
of the Rankin agency two years ago. 
Prior to that he had heen general sales 
manager of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
and associated with N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Philadelphia. His earlier connections 
included a period with the Butterick 
Company as general sales manager of 


all the Butterick publications. 


Robbins to Leave “Iron Age” 

M. C. Robbins, general manager of 
the Iron Age, New York, has disposed 
of his holdings in the United Publish- 
ers’ Corporation and has secured con- 
trol of The Gas Age and Brown’s Direc- 
tory of American Gas Companies, New 
York. He will be president and treas- 
urer of the Progressive Age Publishing 
Company, the publishing company, and 
will devote his entire time to his new 
property. Before going with the Iron 
Age, Mr. Robbins was with Engineering 
News for eight years. 

E. C. Brown, who has been sole owner 
of The Gas Age for more than thirty 
vears, will retain a substantial interest 
in the business and continue as editor. 


T. R. Lyle with Roy Barnhill, 
Inc. 


Theron R. Lyle, formerly eastern 
manager for the Boys’ Magazine, Smeth- 
port, Pa., has become associated with 
Roy Barnhill, Inc., New York. e will 
devote his attention to the Boys’ Maga- 
gine and Cook’s Weekly Trio. 
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Who tipped you off to 
those dandy shoes 


asked my brother Biff who came from 
college for an over-Sunday. Tipped 
me off, I replied, why I tipped myself 
off! Gee, that’s funny, said Biff, I saw 
the advertisement about Regular Shoes 
in that last copy of The American Boy 
you sent me, and plan to get Regulars 
next time. You’re sort of smart, young 
Bill! 


Beat you to it, old buddybody, I said. 
I’ve been watching Regular Shoe ads 
till I just couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Finally, I told Mother that if she and 
Dad were willing I’d get a pair of Regu- 
lar Shoes. Dad didn’t fall for my ideas 
at first, so I showed him the ads. 


Look fine Billy, sure enough says 
Dad. And, the more he read the better 
he liked me to try a pair. And, say, 
when I brought them home, you never 
heard such approval from Mother and 
Dad. Why, even Sissy Lou, in her 
best society voice said, Billy, now you 
have real gentleman shoes. And they 
are! 


Biff buys a lot of things he sees ad- 
vertised out of his allowance. Told me 
he bet he’d have a pair of Regulars 
first of next month. That’s his pay day. 
And he will. I know him. 


Billy Byer 


To be continued in the June 13th issue 
of Printers’ Ink 
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AMERICANBoy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in all the World.’’ 


500,000 boys read The 
American Boy. 


Theyortheir parents pay 
$1.50 a year for it—buying 
power! 


They average 15% to 16 
years old—buying age! 


They have much to say 
about family purchases— 
buying influence! 

The American Boy goes 
into 225,000 of the best 
homes in America—leader- 
ship! 

“Where there’s a boy 
there’s a family.”’ 


Member A. B. C. 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WESTERN OFFICES 
LP. Ir. 


1418 Lytton Building 
CHICAGO, KLLIWOIS 
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Announcing — 
Additions 


T. L. Brantly 


In addition to O. S. Kimberley, Mr. 
Brantly, formerly of the New York 
City territory, will represent Collier’s in 
Philadelphia and the South. 


Donald Lawder, Jr. 


Recently in charge of the New York 
State territory for the Saturday Evening 
Post, Mr. Lawder has joined Collier's 
Western staff. 


Gardner Osborn 


Formerly with Geo. Batten Company, 
Mr. Osborn has joined Collier’s staff in 
the New York City territory. 


et 
= 
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to the COLLIER Staff 


The Complete 
Collier Advertising Sales Staff 


. J. E. Wittrams, Advertising Manager 


Eastern Division: : 
Manager— A. H. Bucut, New York 
C. C. Hommann, Jr. A. D. Titsworth Gardner Osborn 
Oscar Graeve, in charge of Publicity and Promotion 


F. McC. Smith, Classified and Mail Order Advertising 
New England: J. D. Hooley 
Philadelphia and the South: O. S. Kimberley — T. L. Brantly 


Western Division: 
Manager —L. M. Hart, Chicago 


J. S. Weston F. J. Maxted H. H. Allyn 
C. B. Caldwell G. H. Miller Donald Lawder, Jr 
a * * * * * * * * * * 

The Honor Roll 

In SERVICE: 

Heber Smith Wilbur Eickelberg Mark Wiseman 
L. L. Northrup Carlyle Montanye Theo. F. Allen 
Bernard Fitzpatrick Raymond Devine 
* * * * * * * x * * * 


* Collier’s — The National Weekly — New York 


* More Than a Million Every Week 
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Population for 
Baltimore by 1930 


Baltimore is bursting her bounds with industrial and residential 
growth. Out of the twenty largest American cities, Baltimore, with 19,255 per 
square mile, is the most densely populated city in the United States. 
January 1, 1919, additional territory amounting to 49% square miles 
will be added, giving Baltimore 65,000 additional population, or a total estimated 
at 697,528, and making her sixth in the roster of American cities. 

Of the 113,956 daily average and 119,485 Sunday average net paid 

circulation of The Baltimore NEWS for April, approximately 85 

percent. daily and 87 per cent. Sunday were sold strictly within the old and 


new limits of Baltimore S$ No other Baltimore paper has ever had a circu- 
lation such as The NEWS has to-day. 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


Largest and Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 








Average Net Paid Circulation May 1st to 15th, Inclusive: 


Daily . - 114,431 Sunday . . 116,265 


Daily gain over 1917,. 22,431 Sunday gain over 1917 . 38,226 


a ‘. CARROLL . B. wong ed 
astern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building A Wwadrh, First Nat'l | Bidg. 


New York Advertising Manager 














Campaign to Make Buying a 
Pleasant Transaction 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Advertises to Make It Easy to Shop for 
Phonographs 


By S. C. Lambert 


HY is it that the average 
man will put off buying his 
wife’s Christmas present until 
about four o’clock of the after- 
noon of December 24th? There’s 
only one reason and it is that he 
hates like thunder to sally forth 
on the shopping expedition. His 
embarrassment is all the greater 
when he hasn’t made up his mind 
what he wants and he is obliged 
to forage among strange wares. 
It has taken many a young man 
days to muster up enough cour- 
age to buy an engagement ring 
for his fiancée. This is one rea- 
son why mail-order houses do 
such a splendid business in femi- 
nine jewelry. The bashful swain 
finds it infinitely easier to order 
by mail than to go to a store to 
buy. Somehow or other most 
people are not anxious to give pub- 
licity to their love affairs. 

For years I’ve been observing 
shoppers and have always noticed 
that a certain percentage of them 
are timid and ill at ease. They 
give every evidence that the busi- 
ness in hand is not so pleasant as 
it might be. A shy little woman 
will timidly approach a counter, 
ask for what she wants, take the 
first thing that is offered and then 
quietly depart. Or a big strap- 
ping fellow will stick his head 
through the door of a store and 
seeing that there is a bevy of 
women in it, will sneak away be- 
fore he has been observed. Then 
again an inconspicuous little man, 
with an air of martyrdom about 
him, will come into a store, fum- 
ble in his vest pocket for a mo- 
ment, pull out a sample of cur- 
taining, dress goods or something 
else and say “four yards of this, 
please.” Though he has _ been 
skilfully coached before leaving 
home, the chances are if the clerk 
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should ask him a question or two, 
he would hem and haw and con- 
clude that the “wife had better 
come in herself.” 

It is generally assumed that 
the person who has the money to 
buy what he wants, struts into a 
store with a feeling of independ- 
ence and makes the seller jump 
through hoops. It is, of course, 
true that the vast majority of peo- 
ple are not shy in buying. Never- 
theless there are many who are. 
Any one who has experience in 
doing business with masses of 
people knows that a goodly por- 
tion of them lack self assertion. 
In them the ego is not strongly 
developed and it is easy to impose 
on them. Great merchants, know- 
ing this, take the side of the cus- 
tomers and make it easy for them 
to buy. The most successful re- 
tail sales people are those who 
have the admirable knack of mak- 
ing buyers feel at home. 


WHEN PEOPLE ARE BACKWARD IN 
BUYING 


In the ordinary run of daily 
buying, most persons may feel 
no embarrassment, but when they 
have to buy something unusual 
or are obliged to visit strange 
stores, they feel like a sheep that 
has been separated from its flock. 
The majority of us have had this 
experience. Remember the first 
time you took a trip on a train 
alone and how nervous you were 
about getting to the depot on time 
and how afraid that you might 
run past your station? Do you 
recall the first time that you put 
up at a hotel and how your arm 
trembled as you signed the regis- 
ter? And the first barber shop? 
To this day I have a perfect hor- 
ror of going to a strange barber 
shop. 
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Psychologists explain to us why 
first-time experiences are disturb- 
ing. It seems that a habit groove 
must be established in the mind 
before an act becomes easy to 
perform. There is a mental re- 
sistance against doing things for 
the first time. Most of us hate 
to blaze trails. We find it less 
troublesome to follow the habit 
furrows that repeated practices 
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‘ The Pleasant Bisiness os 
Buying a Grafonola 








COPY THAT PICTURES THE JOY OF 


PHONOGRAPHS 


have cut in our mental machinery. 
This is why we give our patron- 
age to the stores at which we are 
accustomed to buy and why we 
prefer to go to the clerk who has 
waited on us before. It also ex- 
plains why a product-habit is hard 
to’ break. 

That the diffidence of people 
must be taken into consideration 
in marketing a product is not en- 
tirely a new idea. Much of the 


customer-is-always-right' philoso- 





“SHOPPING FOR 
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phy that has been practised in 
this country for years, is based 
on this idea and now comes a 
large manufacturer with a big 
national advertising , campaign 
that is centered on this theme. 
The advertisements of the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company, 
that have been appearing in the 
last few months, are designed to 
make it easy for people to buy a 
Grafonola. One strik- 
ing piece of copy is 
O. headed, “Take a holi- 
DIAL day and hear the Co- 
¢.. cl 


ide | 


lumbia Grafonola.” 
Going on it reads: 
“Go to the Colum- 

bia dealer’s and make 


Pala, yourself at home. 
CF \ Play the instrument 
Yeas - as if it were your 
Sati own. Ask for any 


record in the list as if 
you owned them all. 
Play the ones you like 
as often as you want. 
Know the Columbia. 
Get acquainted with 
it, ask questions, take 
your time, and the ex- 
perience of buying a 
phonograph will be 
one you'll always look 
back upon with pleas- 
ure.’ 

The accompanying 
illustration shows 
what a pleasant busi- 
ness buying an instru- 
ment is. 

There are several 
articles that most per- 
sons do not buy many 
times in a life time. It 
is much harder for 
them to buy these 
things. than those articles that are 
bought every day. Phonographs 
would have to be included in this 
class. Since making such a pur- 
chase is an important step, it is 
only right that people should shop 
around and make sure what they 
want before they actually buy. 
Many, however, hate to do this. 
They feel that they are imposing 
on the dealer. If they take up his 
time and put him to a lot of trou- 
ble they imagine they are under 



























obligations to buy. Above all a 
purchase of this kind should not 
be hurried. To be thoroughly en- 
joyed and if the outcome is to be 
ultimately satisfactory, the act of 
buying should be deliberate and 
leisurely. The Columbia adver- 
tising is aimed to get this con- 
ception of purchasing into peo- 
ple’s mind. Once they get it, they 
are not afraid to say they are 
from Missouri 
and have to be 
shown. It makes 
them more intel- 
ligent shoppers 
and certainly 
more patient. 
This same idea 
is brought out in 
several pieces of 
copy. The cap- 
tion on one ad- 
vertisement is, 
“Ask all the ques- 
tions you wish.” 
Then the thought 
is carried into 
the copy as fol- 
lows: 
ies’ bg h e 


more 
questions you 
ask about the 
Columbia Grafo- 
nola the better. 

“You are to 
have the phono- 
graph in your 
home. You and 
your family will 
listen ta the mu- 


sic. You know 
the instrument 
that plays music 
the way you 
want it played. 
You are the 


judge and jury. You are the one 
to be satisfied. So we want you 
to go the limit and ‘ask all the 
questions you wish.’” 

Another Columbia advertisement 
shouts out: “It may be a year be- 
fore you buy a phonograph—but 
we want you to feel welcome at 
the Columbia dealer’s now.” Then 
it is followed up with this state- 
ment: 

“A young man in a southern city 
used to go into the Columbia store 
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Read this letter from Thornton 
and girls who know Peter Rabbit and Buster Bear 


My dear bive Inends 
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once a month and spend an after- 
noon looking over and listening 
to the new records. 

“He kept it up for over a year. 

“Tf you think the dealer wasn’t 
glad to see him every time he came 
in, you have the wrong idea of the 
Columbia dealer’s attitude toward 
the public. 

“One day he came in with a very 
happy-looking young woman and 


+ 


Sema haus Ts Hoar Thornheatla ess 
Tell His Bedtime Stories 


In His OwnVoice — 


Burgess to the boys 


pe 
nd 


To the Columbia 
Dealer 





THESE UNIQUE RECORDS ARE MADE THE SUBJECT OF SPECIAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


bought a $100 Columbia Grafonola 
and a cabinet full of records.” 
Copy of this type also reaches 
the procrastinators—those people 
who have always been intending to 
buy a phonograph, but somehow 
have never been able to get around 
to it. These advertisements pic- 
ture the buying of an instrument 
as such a delightful adventure 
that the reader is likély to con- 
clude there is no need to postpone 
the matter any longer. 
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George W. Hopkins, general 
sales manager of the company, 
points out another reason why it 
is advisable to employ such copy 
at present. Thousands of work- 
men are now earning more money 
than they ever dreamed of making 
before. For the first time in their 
lives a musical instrument is pos- 
sible and naturally many of them 
will wish to gratify their desire to 
own one. However, these men are 


Columbia Shop 


GRAFONOLAS AND RECORDS 
Fifth Avenues Beautiful House of Mase 


OU will find it well worth a special 
visit to the Fifth Avenue Columbia 

op to see this exquisite Grafonola 
cabinet executed in the best spirit of 
the Italian Renaissance. Its delicacy sion 
mentation, rich carving, and subdued coloring 
fs it all the coed of some wonderful antique. 


s is —, one of the many ee 


The Columbia Shop. “You should see and ase 

If you prefer to judge these Grafonolas 
- home, we shall be glad to have you do so. 
Terms will be ey to suit your convenience, 
end we shall be glad to advise you regardirg 
the disposal of i present phonograph. 


THE COLUMBIA SHOP, Fifth Avenue at 37th Street 
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MO PS 
ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT PLAY 
UP THE FIFTH AVENUE SHOP 


not accustomed to going into ele- 
gant stores, such as phonographs 
are sold in. They are apt to be a 
bit shy about visiting such places. 
The advertising overcomes their 
hesitancy and makes it much 
easier for them to take the step. 

The make-it-easy-to-shop appeal 
is not monopolizing the campaign. 
Another object of the effort is to 
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give class and distinction to the 
product. An interesting phase of 
this end of the advertising is the 
publicity that is brought to bear on 
the company’s Fifth avenue shop 
in New York. This is regarded as 
one of the handsomest specialty 
stores in America. Something over 
$80,000 was put into its furnish- 
ings. Each demonstration parlor 
in it is furnished to correspond 
with the period designs of the cabi- 
nets shown in it. As dealers 
from all over the country come 
to New York, they are of 
course anxious to see this store. 
It shows them the ideal way to 
sell Columbias, and it inspires 
them with the possibilities of 
the business. In a sense it 
might be called a manufactur- 
er’s laboratory store, as it gives 
the company first hand knowl- 
edge of the buyer in action. 
Dealers are encouraged to send 
their prospects to the Fifth 
avenue store. There they 
meet the Columbia under ideal 
conditions. Any sales that are 
made in this manner are cred- 
ited to the out-of-town retailer 
sending the customer to the 
store on the avenue. 

Many advertisers labor un- 
der the delusion that ‘t is not 
necessary for advertising men 
to have an intimate knowledge 
of retailing. If it were nec- 
essary to explode this delu- 
sion, the present Columbia 
campaign, which is accounted 
highly successful, would do so. 
It is a typical example of how 
a study of the problems that 
the dealer is up against, can be 
turned into ammunition for na- 
tional advertising. In the last 
analysis the influences that get 
people to buy goods at retail 
are the same influences that sell 
goods nationally or through adver- 


tising.. 
This explains why Printers’ 
Ink, though a manufacturer’s 


publication, prints so many stories 
that appear to be of only retail in- 
terest. In reality these stories out- 
line the fundamental principles on 
which much successful national ad- 
vertising is based. 
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Engineers Are Builders of 








Business 





The more or less general conception of the engineer as 
a man constantly engaged in figuring stresses and strains 
and poring over a design on a draughting board is just 
about as accurate as the general conception of the adver- 
tising man which typifies him as one whose eternal effort 
is the writing of “clever phrases” and the designing. of 
“catchy” illustrations. 


Mathematics and drawings are important factors in 
the business of engineering just as copy and illustrations 
are important factors in the business of advertising. But 
these factors are not the ‘‘be-all and end-all” of either 
the engineering or the advertising business. 


Engineering imagination created the Panama Canal 
and in doing that absorbed hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of manufactured products of the United States. 


Engineering imagination has evolved our great systems 
of distribution of electrical energy and water supply, of 
sewage and garbage disposal, of street paving and road- 
making. ; 


It has created, developed and perfected the airplane, 
the machine gun, the “submarine killer,’ and has evolved 
the machinery by which these may be produced. 


In doing these things it has not only developed enor- 
mous markets for existing manufacturers but has literally 
created new industries. 


And the end is not yet. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical World - American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 


Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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* «STEEL MULES” 


That’s what the fighting men call tractors, back 
of the lines in France. Thousands are going abroad 
to assist in the great work of War—and Reconstruc- 
tion. ‘Let the Tractor do it,”’ is the popular tribute 
to their invincibility. Over here they are helping 
to solve both our Labor and our Food problems. 
No modern industry is more important. 

The Ethridge Association Studios have found 
many new methods of telling the Tractor’s story in 
pictures, 


THE ETHRIDGE 
ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


NEW YORK CITY: CHICAGO OFFICE : 
25 East 26th Street 220 S. State Street 
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Community Standing 
Measured by Patronage 


Local advertisers are usually the best judges of the merits 
of the publications issued in their own states. They have 
every opportunity to know the facts about the papers which 
are close neighbors to them. 


In the year 1917 The Farmer carried 99,041 lines of com- 
mercial advertising from Minnesota advertisers. This was 
a gain of 25,992 lines over 1916, our previous high record. 
No other Northwestern farm paper even approached, this 
record. Here are the figures: 


MINNESOTA BUSINESS 
Lines carried in 1917 GAIN 





ne 99,041 lines 25,992 lines 
Second Northwestern : 

PE  vsev enc cusess 61,060 lines 12,955 lines 
Third Northwestern 

a 52,372 lines 13,806 lines 
Fourth Northwestern 

| eee ere 35,614 lines 10,068 lines 


Business appreciation in its own community is an infallible index 
of a publication’s real worth. 


THE 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








Eastern Representatives, 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave. 

New York City. 


Western Representatives, 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Average total circulation, January 1, 1918 to April 1, 1918, 


140,542 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Standard Farm Paper Association 














Getting a Text-Book Appeal into 
the Catalogue 


Abbey & Imbrie Have Found It Helps Side-line Dealer 


By John Allen Murphy 


T has often been said that un- 

less a merchant is thoroughly 
familiar with a line, and unless he 
personally likes it, he will not 
make a big success in handling it. 

A few months ago the pro- 
prietor of a small department 
store told me that he was going 
to close out those departments 
about which he was not enthusi- 
astic. He said he found himself 
giving all his attention to those 
lines for which he had a natural 
liking. Under the care of his 
devotion, these departments flour- 
ished, while the others looked like 
tramps getting a -hand-out at an 
aristocratic back door. Since this 
retailer did not feel justified in 
employing competent managers to 
care for the outcasts, he wisely 
determined to get rid. of them. 

Where the dealer is disinter- 
ested in a product, it cannot be 
expected that he will go much out 
of his way to push its sale. Those 
manufacturers, who are now of- 
fering their goods as side-lines to 
dealers, should take this fact into 
consideration. Very often a mer- 
chant has no real interest in his 
side-lines. He gives them space, 
thinking they will sell themselves, 
but does not go much further 
than that. Not knowing the 
goods, he is not able to talk them 
intelligently. Hence he lets them 
take potluck. Many manufactur- 
ers have had this experience, and 
naturally they are not very keen 
about the possibilities of side-line 
selling. 

Nevertheless the side-line plan 
should not be condemned. It has 
many successes to its credit. 
There are any number of manu- 
facturers who are greatly depend- 
ent on it. There are compara- 
tively few dealers in their lines 
who specialize on the product, and 
they are obliged to seek additional 
outlets in other kinds of stores. 


If it were not for this their busi- 
ness would be considerably lim- 
ited. 

Take fishing tackle, as an illus- 
tration. The regular place to sell 
it is in sporting goods stores. It 
is also handled in hardware, drug, 
department, general and variety 
stores. Some of the latter have 
full-fledged sporting goods de- 
partments, and, of course, give 
fishing tackle expert attention. 
In thousands of cases, however, it 
is dealt in merely as a side-line. 
It happens that fishing tackle is a 
very technical product. In hooks, 
alone, there are over 1,600 shapes. 
Many men, both anglers and man- 
ufacturers, give it a lifetime’s 
study and still do not pretend to 
be acquainted with all its lore. 
If the dealer is not himself a dis- 
ciple of Isaak Walton, it is a hard 
job for him to sell fishing tackle 
intelligently. 


ALL DEALERS ARE NOT FISHERMEN 


When I was in the retail busi- 
ness, I made a sorry attempt at 
handling this product. If the cus- 
tomer were an angler and knew 
all about fishing paraphernalia, I 
had to confess my ignorance and 
let him wait on himself. If he 
were an inexperienced angler, I 
could not serve him honestly. To 
sell a man the proper kind of 
tackle, you must know what he 
is going to fish for and where he 
is going to fish. Then you must 
know what is the best equipment 
for this particular sort of fishing. 
After a few months of making 
myself ridiculous in trying to sell 
this material, it got so that I 
would crawl under a_ counter 
whenever an approaching custo- 
mer looked as though he might 
have his mind on buying tackle. 
That is what usually happens 


when a dealer is not versed in the 
‘a technic 


ao 


of an involved side-line. 
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It is interesting to see how 
Abbey & Imbrie, the old fishing 
tackle house of New York, and 
now operating as a division of 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., are 
overcoming this very problem. 
Their solution lies largely in the 
strong text-book appeal that they 
get into their catalogue. Let 
Alfred W. Law, secretary of the 
company, tell of the development 
of the idea: 

“Getting the text-book appeal 
into our catalogue is the work of 
evolution. We found a great 
many dealers, particularly hard- 
ware dealers who are putting in 
fishing tackle, have had no one 
in their employ that paid any 
particular attention to fishing 
tackle, and in some cases, no one 
that knew anything about it. 

“Our travelers cover the best 
part of the United States, and 
they come in touch with the deal- 
ers, and very frequently they 
come in touch with the anglers. 
More so, since we gave up hav- 
ing the travelers carry samples 
and adopted the photograph sys- 
tem. This photograph system has 
been very successful. The way it 
operates is, we have a_ photog- 
rapher here in New York to 
whom we send the goods. We 
also send an expert to the studio 
and they arrange the goods so as 
to fill the sheets. 

“The photographer then photo- 
graphs, and he has artists who 
tint the photographs, the artist 
having the goods alongside of 
him. When the photograph is fin- 
ished, it is a very faithful repro- 
duction of the article, and it saves 
a great deal of money in travel- 
ing expense, and also in damage 
to travelers’ samples. We used 
to have to stand a big expense 
every year by replacing travelers’ 
samples. You can imagine after 
a trunk of samples had been over 
seven thousand miles on the road, 
that the goods were in no shape 
to use again, and not fit to sell. 

“We use these photographs 


with the traveler, and we origi- 
nated the idea of writing to the 
dealer to have his angling friends 
come in when the traveler was 
there. The angler looked through 
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the book and often gave to the 
dealer an order for certain things 
which he saw in the book which 
perhaps the dealer would not or- 
dinarily have purchased. This 
helps the dealer to pick out his 
assortment. 

“The traveler in meeting the 
dealers and the customers found 
out what particular goods were 
used in certain localities, and he 
reported it to the home office. 
We sent a form letter to every 
dealer, asking certain questions, 
such as the nearest water to fish 
in, the kind of fish caught, the 
tackle used, the best time of the 
year to fish in, and-the size or 
weight of the fish caught. 


ANGLER CAN ‘SELL HIMSELF 


“Taking this information to- 
gether with our own knowledge 
of our own products, we found 
that it assisted the dealer mate- 
rially in selling his goods to have 
a little information in the cata- 
logue. In other words, we have 
tried to make, to as large an ex- 
tent as possible, our catalogue a 
text-book, and if, as in many 
cases, an angler comes into a hard- 
ware store where they only have a 
small line of goods and asks for 
some hooks, the dealer tells him 
to pick out his own hooks. He 
could not always do this, but 
when he has the catalogue, it is of 
material assistance, because the 
angler knows what he is fishing 
for, and by selecting the hooks 
that we recommend for this pur- 
pose, he is pretty apt to get the 
proper hook. 

“This applies not only to hooks, 
but as far as possible, to all other 
items in the catalogue.” 

The first ten or twelve pages 
of the Abbey & Imbrie catalogue 
is a text-book pure and simple. 
It discusses fishing and the para- 
phernalia of fishing in a manner 
that would delight old Ike him- 
self. It intimately treats all 
phases ‘of the subject, and so ex- 
haustively that it would be hard 
for a person to read the matter 
without gaining a pretty good 
theoretical knowledge of fishing. 
The prospective angler, by read- 
ing this book, can buy his tackle 























with some assurance that he 
knows what he wants. The deal- 
er, who has this book, can serve 
his customers more intelligently. 

In recent years, in some quar- 
ters, there has been a tendency to 


omit text-book material from 
catalogues. It is assumed that 
goods that are well illustrated, 


clearly described and priced, will 
sell themselves without any more 
elaboration. Where the use of 
the product is well known, this is 
true. But where it has many uses 
or where there is a wealth of 
lore surrounding its uses it is 
unquestionably good practice to 
make the catalogue a_ text-book 
as well as a selling medium. In 
fact, the right sort of text-book 
material is the best kind of sales 
ammunition. In any event the 
text-book catalogue, as Abbey & 
Imbrie have found out, is one 
good way to help the dealer to 
sell a technical product. This is 
especially the case when he is a 
side-line dealer, and hasn’t much 
expert knowledge of the article. 
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Good-bye Printers’ Ink; Hello 
France! 
New York City, May 23. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just locked my desk at a cer- 
tain newspaper office and have placed 
a sign thereupon “Closed for the Dura- 
tion of War,” for I have lett the sphere 
of the agate rule for some time to come. 

In leaving I want to let you in on a 
little secret, Mr. Editor, to tell you why 
I joined, or rather how I became an 
advertising man. 

Over ten years ago a friend placed a 
copy of Printers’ INK in my hand. At 
that time I was about to start my busi- 
ness career. So interesting was this 
publication that I then and there de- 
cided to enter “the business of busi- 
nesses,” advertising. 

So you have my acknowledgment and 
thanks’ and hope to find Printers’ Ink 
in the cantonments. 

Greeting to all my newspaper friends. 

Racpu B. Hatrey. 





Ingraham Joins “Popular 
Science Monthly” 


George Ingraham, formerly advertis- 
ing manager ot House and Garden, New 
York, has joined the staff of Popular 
Science Monthly, also of New York. He 
will cover the southern territory. 
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Advertising Gets Quick Distribution 
for Seed Corn 


No Time to Lose, for Planting Season Was at Hand, Yet 4,000 Bushels 
Were Sold in Twenty-Seven States 


DVERTISING gets another 
credit mark for quick and 


effective achievement, in a seed- 
corn selling campaign recently 
completed in Tennessee. Also, if 


the corn is all as good as indi- 
cated by the tests of the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, the 
cereal crop next fall in twenty- 
seven states will be just a little 
better, on the average, than other- 
wise would have been the case. 
But the story for readers of 
PrInTERS’ INK is found in the 


prompt aid advertising rendered. 
It was the first week in April 
when T. N. Figuers, Jr., a dealer 
in farm lands at Columbia, Tenn., 
decided to advertise seed corn 
and it was the second week in 
April before copy began to appear 
in over 100 farm papers, county- 
seat weeklies and a number of 
other papers having special agri- 
cultural issues. The advertising 
was completed in the first week 

in May. 
To date nearly 4,000 bushels of 
corn have been sold, ag- 





Already Over 


400 Kentucky Farmers 


gregating nearly $25,000. 
This amount of corn will 
plant from 30,000 to 40,000 
acres, and judging by last 
year’s records, it is said 





have purchased our sged corn for 1918. 
Kentucky must grow corn. Then plant 
the corn that is best adapted to your soil 
and recommended by your best farmers. 


Neal’s Paymaster 


SEED CORN 


Germination Guaranteed 
95 per cent or Better 


The retord yield for Maury County im 1917 was made with 
Neal's Paymaster. Mr. Will Calvert ehh 122} bushels per 
acre. A number of other farmers made over 100 bushels on 
test cres. Mr. Hill McKibbon miade an average of 90 bushels 
~ one large field. You can't beat Neal's Paymraster. We have 

of Mr. Calvert's and Mr. McKibbons seed corn for sale 





a. grain, sinall red cob; 
medivm stalk; matures in 100 
The Standard 
tworear corn. It is certain to 
make a very large yield. 
One farmer admits he lost $1,000 
ae he did mot plant Neal's 
jeymaster in 1917. 
rig a full investigation, he 
“I am confident I would 
ror made 500 bushels more 
corn on a small field of abowt 
forty acres and I will certainly 
plant Neal's Paymaster this 
yeas, 
You have no time to waste. 
You must grow the cdr in 
1918 You must plant teed 
corm you know will a 
nate. I have been told that 
in several of the eounties of 
Kentecky that the avers: rage 
jen of seed corn is only 259 
Yo ‘ou can’t afford to plant such 
and take such chances. 





Our Neal's Paymaster is guar- 
anteed 95% or better. } have 
sold and delivered to the mid- 
die Tennessee Experiment 
Station 30 bushels of this 
Neal's Paymaster Seed Corn 
for 1918 

Have sold and shipped our 
seed corn for 1918 to a large 
list of farmers in wwenty-four 
of the corm producing states. 
To Kentucky alone, we have 
shipped seed corn to over 400 
prominent farmers. A list of 
these prominent farmers ison 
the back of aur literature. 
Write for literature. 


cet br ees $6.00 


cand Tash 
’.0.8. 


Reference 
The these banks of Colembia. 


We advise ordering by Express—Freight is too slow. 
T. N. FIGUERS, Jr. Columbia, Tenn. 








ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT ANNOUNCED THE 


SEED CORN TQ FARMERS 
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that the yield should be 
from a million and a half 
to two million bushels. 
Before deciding to ad- 
vertise, Mr. Figuers sent 
messages to a number of 
farm papers asking if 
there was a shortage in 
seed corn and requesting 
wire answers. It was 
found that an emergency 
existed, although one or 
two publishers di 
aged the use of their own 
papers, believing that Ten- 
nessee seed corn would not 


discour- 


mature in their terri- 
tory. 
The early copy  fea- 


tured the high germina- 


tion of Maury county 
corn, the copy ranging 
from five inches single 


column to twelve inches 
over three columns. 

Mr. Figuers believes that 
the advertising has done 
more than sell corn, for it 
has made known his real 
estate business to farmers 
in twenty-seven, States in 
the corn belt. 
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Leslie’s now third in 
motor truck advertising 


Motor truck advertisers are using more space to 
reach the motor truck buyers who read Leslie’s than 
to reach the readers of any other except two of the 
17 general periodicals carrying motor truck adver- 
tising. 

In four months of 1918 they’ve used more space 
in Leslie’s than in twe/ve months of 1917. 


Regardless of the number of mediums used, each 
of the eight leading truck manufacturers uses 
Leslie’s as either first, second, third or fourth most 
important national medium. 


Current editions, 528,000 
6 9 
Leslie's 


Mlustrated Weekly Newspaper 
mt 55 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York-—Boston—Chicago— Seattle 




















Pictorial Review 
is again 



















Endorsed by the Government 








All communications should be addressed to “Civilian Personnel Section, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, U. & Army, 
1390 F Street NW, Washington, D. C.” 


WAR DEPARTMENT vd/rew/rs 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SECTION 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
1330 F STREET NW. 
WASHINGTON May 1 : 19 18 *S 


iim <a) 
945 


Pictorial Review, Washington Bureau, 
Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Sirs: 


1. The Civilian Personnel Section of the 
Ordnance Department has noted with appreciation the 
effectiveness of the recent appeal of the Pictorial 
Review for college women, with experience along busi- 
ness lines, to aid in the production of arms and 
munitions. 

2. As a result of the appeal made through 
your valued publication, a great many inquiries from 
qualified persons have been received from all parts 
of the country, and it is believed that a great many 
capable women employees will be secured for work .in 
the Ordnance Department as a result of this reference 
in your paper to the needs of our Department. 

3. By direction of the Acting Chief of Ordnance. 


Respectfully, 
L. H. DU: 
a Major, Ordnance N. A. 
Even in unusual ways Pictorial Review is 
most effectively co-operating with the Government 


which has several times expressed its appreciation 
—as in the above. 


Circulation 1,500,000 copies monthly 
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Pictorial Review 
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Now 20 Cents Per Copy 
$2.00 Per Year 


When PICTORIAL REVIEW was 
10c. per copy its circulation was 
_ less than 200,000 monthly. 


At 15c. per copy (and $1.50 per 
year) it grew to a million and a 
half circulation per month. 


And we believe our progress will 
continue. 


Be sure to see our July edition 
which will be out in a few days. 
Fifteen editorial pages in color. 
A four- page Rotogravure sec- 
tion. Exceptional fiction by 
George Gibbs, Vingie E. Roe, 
Clarence Budington Kelland. An 
inspiring article by former Sena- 
tor Helen Ring Robinson—and 
many other strong features. 





tng hs 


Advertising Director President and Publisher 
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T is with sincere regret that we 
announce the retirement of Guy 

F. Minnick as Advertising Manager 
of McClure’s Magazine. His un- 
swerving loyalty and complete de- 
votion has been an inspiration to his 
associates, and we wish him the 
greatest success in the new field he 


has chosen. 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
A. S. Moore 


Business Manager and 
Advertising Director. 




















Advertising by Enemy Firms to Be 
Restricted 


No Educational or “Prestige” Advertising to be Allowed 


LIEN enemy firms in the 

United States will not be 
entirely barred from the privilege 
of advertising. A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, Alien Property Custodian, 
has decided to adopt, for the pres- 
ent at least, the policy of allow- 
ing such firms to advertise in 
a strictly limited way and only 
for immediate needs. They may 
engage in such publicity as is 
necessary to market products 
which they have available and of 
which they are desirous of dis- 
posing, or which may be coming 
along in the course of their opera- 
tions. But nothing more than an 
elementary form of advertising 
will be permitted. 

Recently a German concern 
undertook, without seeking the 
Custodian’s permission, to adver- 
tise its name in an extensive edu- 
cational campaign. Mr. Palmer 
squelched the campaign before it 
had got well started. The aim of 
that firm was to defeat and nul- 
lify one of the very important 
purposes the United States Gov- 
ernment has had in view in tak- 
ing over alien enemy property. 
The money of which our Govern-, 
ment should have the use would 
—if this campaign of publicity 
had been permitted—have been 
kept out of the United States 
Treasury, and would have been 
used to create for the German 
concern an asset much more easily 
recoverable and utilizable after 
the war than could -be the case 
with regard to the trade organi- 


zation in this country’ through 
which it has been conducting 
business. The concern in ques- 
tion has ‘secret manufacturing 


processes and it calculated that it 
would be investing its money to 
much better advantage by adver- 
tising its name than by leaving 
its money in the hands of the 
United States Government with 
the possible prospect of getting it 


back one day in whole or in part. “ 


a 





There was no objection to ad- 
vertising for the needs of the 
hour, but the campaign with an 
eye to the future could not be 
tolerated. 

It must not be forgotten that 
the enemy firms to which permis- 
sion to advertise in a limited way 
may be granted are those which 
remain under the direction of Mr. 
Palmer. Concerns that have 
passed out of enemy hands abso- 
lutely and in a way satisfactory to 
the Custodian will acquire all the 
freedom enjoyed by non-enemy 
businesses generally, one of the 
conditions of course being that 
all outward association with Ger- 
many or with German affiliations 
in the way. of name, trade-marks, 
and the like, shall have been 
eliminated. : 


EACH CASE STANDS ON ITS OWN 
MERIT 


The power of sale will be exer- 
cised only in cases where in the 
public interest it seems to be wise 
absolutely to divorce German capi- 
tal from American industry and 
commerce. It will not be the pol- 
icy of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, however, to disturb the 
private investments of the ordi- 
nary individual German subject. 
Sales will be made only to Ameri- 
can citizens who satisfy the Alien 
Property Custodian that they rep- 
resent American capital exclus- 
ively and that they do not pro- 
pose to purchase for the benefit, 
either present or _ prospective, 
of the enemy. Each case _ has, 
of course, to be taken up sep- 
arately and individually, for each 
has its own special features and 
its own peculiar problems. In re- 
gard to each of the concerns 
there are reasons why it should 
be sold and reasons also why it 
should not be sold. The reasons 
pro and con are weighed by the 
Custodian and as a result he de- 
cides to sell or not to sell, or at 
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least to postpone disposal of the 
property. 

Needless to mention the many 
reasons why German property 
should be sold; they will readily 
occur to the reader. The reasons 
against selling are complex and 
varied. One of the most im- 
portant of these is that the con- 
cern under consideration may be 
employed on work for the United 
States Government. In its pres- 
ent status it is securely in hand 
for the work required, while its 
transfer to other control might 
not only bring interruption in the 
work but might affect it detri- 
mentally as far as its utility to 
the Government is_ concerned. 
Again, the Custodian might not 
be able to sell the property at all, 
or might not be able to obtain an 
adequate price for it. Those that 
‘he decides to sell will, as far as it 
will be expedient, be put up at 
auction after due advertising of 
the coming sale. 

“Due notice,” Mr. Palmer has 
stated, “will be given by public 
advertisement of the time and 
place of sale and full description 
of the properties to be sold.” 

In not all cases where the Cus- 
todian desires to sell the property 
will it be expedient to effect the 
sale at public auction. Other 
methods of disposing of the Ger- 
man interests may be more desir- 
able. In each instance where this 
condition is verified the Custodian 
will present the details to the 
President and will obtain his ap- 
proval before carrying out the 
sale, in this way relieving himself 
of the onus of decision and pre- 
venting any aftermath of recrimi- 
nation regarding the method of 
disposal. The Trading with the 
Enemy Act, from which the Cus- 
todian derived his authority, con- 
ferred on him only restricted 
powers in the matter of selling 
enemy property, as it was stipu- 
lated that sales could be made only 
“sf and when necessary to prevent 
waste and to protect the prop- 
erty.” This put upon him a bur- 
den of responsibility which un- 
der the circumstances was of a 
disquieting kind. To-day his 


powers in this regard are abso- 
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lute; the restrictions have been 
eliminated by an amendment to 
the Urgent Deficiency Bill and he 
is authorized to sell any and all 
enemy-owned property in_ this 
country. 


MUST CUT LOOSE FROM GERMAN 
INFLUENCE FOREVER 


Mr. Palmer does not consider 
that his duty is fulfilled merely 
by selling out German interests 
in this country; he regards it as 
a part of his task to provide that 
in the future the property shall 
be wholly alienated from German 
influence, that in other words it 
be definitely nationalized. “In the 
cases,” he says, “of industrial 
plants and other businesses situ- 
ated in this country, which are in 
effect mere branches of similar 
industrial and commercial con- 
cerns in the German Empire, 
plans will be considered thorough- 
ly to Americanize the industries 
located here.” When the Cus- 
todian sells a property and turns 
over the proceeds of the sale to 
the United States Treasury, there 
his interest ends. Any question 
which may later arise with regard 
to compensation to Germany or to 
her subjects will be the concern 
of other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Palmer, however, 
will proceed with prudent regard 
for the future in undertaking sales 
of property. “The Custodian,” he 
says, “realizes that in making 
these sales he will be obliged to 
consider not only the character ot 
the purchasers, in order to estab- 
lish a true Americanization of the 
properties, but also the effect up- 
on American markets, both indus- 
trial and financial, if large enemy 
holdings are quickly liquidated. 

He will of course require a fair 
and adequate price in order that 
the United States at the end of 
the war may be in a position to 
account in such manner as Con- 
gress shall direct for the actual 
value of the properties taken over 
and sold, or otherwise liquidated. 

Enemy concerns that are not 
sold out and that may be en- 
gaged on Government work are 
of course no longer under 
enemy control. All manufactur- 
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ing and trading by such concerns 
is carried out under the super- 
vision of the custodian and by 
appointees responsible to him. 
His first concern in a case of 
this kind is to clean out not mere- 
ly the enemy aliens, and more 
specifically the Germans, but also 
all who have affiliations with the 
enemy aliens, and this is done all 
the way down through the man- 
agement, whether German control 
of the property had been whole 
or partial or whether there existed 
merely a German interest in the 
control or in the management. 


GERMAN INTERESTS IN SUBSIDIARIES 


Mr. Palmer has taken over 
about 150 principal enemy con- 
cerns. This figure, however, does 
not by any means indicate the 
number of concerns’ involved. 
Subsidiaries existed in large num- 
bers. One of the principal con- 
cerns in the number above stated 
had twenty-seven subsidiaries. 
Nor is it to be inferred that all 
the German industrial and com- 
mercial interests in the United 
States have been brought under 
the control of the Custodian. 
The German policy of “economic 
penetration” in foreign countries, 
described in an article in PRint- 
ERS’ INK, has been found by Mr. 
Palmer to have been in full bloom 
here. The method Germans em- 
ployed in Europe to control busi- 
nesses even without possession of 
a majority of the stock has been 
duplicated by them in the United 
States. 

Germans may, for example, own 
merely a one-third interest in a 
company and yet control it abso- 
lutely. The two-thirds interest 
will be found distributed among 
so many divergent interests that 
their union against the solid Ger- 
man block is impossible of reali- 
zation. In cases of this kind it is 
obvious that the Germans are oper- 
ating American businesses estab- 
lished mainly with American 
money, for their own benefit and 
for that of Germany. And here 
as elsewhere, the one-third Ger- 
man interest does not imply an in- 
vestment of German money to the 
extent of one-third of the capital, 
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so closely allied, he latter 
have been so influ ‘ey in the 
United States, that through cred- 
its and loans the German-con- 
trolled businesses in the United 
States have quite commonly been 
operating exclusively with Ameri- 
can capital. In some of the com- 
panies the German minority inter- 
est has held secure’ control 
through secret manufacturing 
processes retained by the Ger- 
man interest, or through relations 
with foreign shipping companies, 
with banks or other commercial 
firms, or with foreign markets. 
Companies of this _ character 
nominally are American, not 
German, and yet in every real 
sense they are German—links in 
the German “chain” system of 
utilizing other peoples’ money and 
facilities and resources of every 
kind to forge the links that will 
go around the world to give Ger- 
many economic supremacy. 

In many cases the German in- 
terests in American companies are 
shrewdly concealed, so that there 
is little reason to doubt that there 
are still many concerns here with 
German interests that have not yet 
been unearthed. Mr. Palmer, 
however, is confident that he has 
already got his hand on all the 
principal German-owned proper- 
ties and it is expected that little 
by little German interests will be 
brought to light until finally those 
that remain hidden will be re- 
latively few in number and not of 
great commercial importance in 
the aggregate. 

Mr. Palmer has had confirma- 
tion through his own experience 
of the extremely insidious plan 
and scope of German advertising 
as a specialized product. It has 
been clearly manifest to him that 
the purpose of German advertis- 
ing was not always merely of spe- 
cial trade promotion but often 
had a political. and broad far- 
reaching economic purpose as well 
—the enhancing of the prestige 
of Germany and the spreading of 
her commercial and __ financial 
power. While there is no inten- 
tion, as the Custodian has stated, 
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of disturbing or interfering with 
the individual German as such in 
his personal investments, never- 
theless there will be no toleration 
of any effort by individuals to 
promote in this country the de- 
velopment of commerce or indus- 
try that may ultimately redound 
to the special benefit of Germany. 

Germany has offended against 
the laws of trade, as she has of- 
fended against the laws of hu- 
manity. Intrigue and treachery 
have marked her commercial war- 
fare as they have characterized 
her warfare in the field. It is felt 
that the time to take action against 
the methods of espionage and un- 
fairness in commerce is not when 
the war has come to an end, but 
now. For this reason Mr. Pal- 
mer has undertaken to pull out by 
the roots the German growths in 
our field of commerce. It is es- 
sential that Germany be not per- 
mitted to use this country’s wealth 
and resources in putting into exe- 
cution her plans for commercial 
world supremacy and it is conse- 
quently urgent that the evil be 
eradicated and the ground cleared 
now when the opportunity offers, 
so that when the war is over Ger- 
many may be forced more easily 


to discard her overweening am-° 


bition and to start in a fairly 
clean race with the other nations 
of the world. 


Garment 
Makers’ Association En- 
lists for War 


The National Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, in ses- 
sion at Chicago recently, de 
cided to unite with the remainder 
of the needle industry in main- 
taining a War Service Committee. 
The function of this committee 
will -be to form a point of con- 
tact between the Government and 
all garment makers. It was de- 
clared the practical working out 
of the plan would result in pro- 
viding the Government promptly 
with all its needs in garment lines 
and minimizing the disturbance in 
labor and material markets. 


General Goethals and other 


Government officials, the conven- 
tion was told, declared the plan 
most acceptable and assured the 
garment makers that the com- 
mittee would be welcomed as an 
agency through which the indus- 
try could be reached to the best 
advantage. 

It is expected that the associa- 
tion, through a group organiza- 
tion plan adopted at the conven- 
tion, will become part of a great 
confederation of the various nee- 
dle industries. 

The convention recommended 
that the daylight savings scheme 
be kept in effect all the year, de- 
clared in favor of trade accept- 
ances, and decided that odd sizes 
in garments should be eliminated 
as far as possible. 

It was ordered that a scientific 
survey of the labor situation 
should be made, with the object 
of co-ordinating the application 
of labor with the needs of manu- 
facturers. 

The Central Cotton Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Union Made Garment Manu- 
facturers’ Association will become 
affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation, it was announced. 


Licenses Not Required for 
nh 
Motor ‘Truck Makers 

Motor-truck manufacturers, for the 
present at least, will not be required to 
secure licenses, under the recent Procla 
mation of President Wilson, which cails 
for manufacturers to secure licenses for 
the importation, manufacture and_ stor- 
age of all farm implements. The Procla- 
mation includes tractors, trailers and 
trucks, but officials in Washington state 
that the word “trucks” relates to small 
trucks used on farms, and will not af- 
fect motor-truck manufacturers for the 
present. Later, in the case of companies 
which sell a major portion of their 
trucks to farmers, a ruling may be made 
requiring such companies to take licenses. 


Northwest Agencies Combine 

The _ Botsford-Tyler Company, Port- 
land, Cre., and the Constantine Adver- 
tising Company, Seattle, Wash., have 
consolidated and will be known in the 
future as Botsford, Constantine & Tyler. 
Both the Portland and Seattle offices 
will be maintained. The following of- 
ficers have been elected: S. Tyler, 
president and general manager; David 
M. Botsford, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Portland office; C. E. Con- 
stantine, vice-president and manager of 
the Seattle office. 
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The Carl M. Green Co. 


so, CM k C BD cise, 
CAdvertising 











_ president CART, M. GREEN 
vice-president yaMNES D. FULTON 
treasurer FAT. C. SMITH 
secretary A, J. CUNNINGHAM 





The fact that one or more 
of the four principals of this 
agency is in active charge of 
the work for each of our 
clients enables this organi- 
zation to render the close 
personal service which we 
believe is characteristic of 


the Carl M. Green Company. 





On the Two Following Pages Are Listed 
the Names and Products of some of our Clients 
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N. R. Allen’s Sons Co. Federal Bond & Mort- 


Leather Sole Strips gage Co. 
Leather Products 6% Real Estate 


Anderson Electric Car Ist Mortgage Bonds 
wo General Motors Truck 


Detroit Electric Auto- C 

mobiles im 

Electric Trucks GMC Trucks 
Electric Tractors Tractors 


Berry Brothers . | 
ea Hardie Mfg. Co. 


Liquid Granite 
Lionoil Raven Japan 
Auto Color Varnishes Holley Carburetor Co. 
sage Japans, Kerosene Carburetors for 


Trucks Tractors and 


Fruit Spraying Machines 


Detroi a tove Co. Passenger Cars 
ie _ S C Vapor Manifolds 


Vapor Stoves Air Washers 


Detroit Stove Co. 
— Krom-Nik Gear Co. 


Ranges Reduction Gears 


Hot Air Furnaces M. & S. Differentials 
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Chicago 
Steger Building 


Detroit C M G EB 
Free Press Building — 
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_ president CART, M. GREEN 
vice-president yaAMES D. FULTON 
freasurer WAL. C. SMITH 
seo” H. J. CUNNINGHAM 





Nash Motors Co. 
Nash “Six” 
Nash Trucks 


National Builders, Inc. 
Ready Built Homes 


Potter, King & Palmer 
Household Expense Books 


Prudential Realty Co. 
Bonds 


Saginaw Milling Co. 
Mill Products 


Saxon Motor Car Corp. 
Saxon “Six” 
Sparks-Withington Co. 
Sparton Motorhorns 
utomobile Radiators 
Radiator Fans 
Gasoline Vacuum System 


U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Strom Bearings 


F. F. Ingram Co. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder 

Ingram’s Rouge 

Zodenta for the Teeth 
Perfumes 


Larned, Carter & Co. 
Headlight Overalls 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 
Co. 


Marine Engines 
Spark Plugs 


W. A. C. Miller Co. 
Lumber 


McClure Company 
Saginaw Silos 


Modart Corset Co. 
Modart Front Lace Corsets 
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$924,250,000.00 





A Few Items, None Less Than a Million, Showing 
How Money is Pouring Into the South Just 
Now For New Industrial Enterprises 


Located at Project in Expenditure 

or Near Hand Involve 
Nashville, Tenn. Smokeless Powder Plant $109,000,000.00 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. Government Nitrate Plant 60,000,000.00 


Bon Air-Eastland, Tenn. Coal Mining Development 16,000,000,00 
Tampa, Fla. Shipbuilding 19,000,000.00 
Fairfield, Ala. Giant Steel Plant 20,000,000.00 


Maryville, Tenn, Government Nitrate Plant 3,000,000.00 


Pensacola, Fla. Shipbuilding 14,000,000.00 
Richmond, Va. Government Powder Packing Plant 3,000,000.00 
Savannah, Ga. Shipbuilding 45,000,000.00 
Savannah, Ga. Match Factory 1,000,000.00 
Jackson, Miss. Shipbuilding 3,000,000,00 
Mobile, Ala. U. §. Steel Corp. Ship Plant 20,000,000.00 
Hampton Roads, Va. Shipbuilding 100,000,000.00 
Houston, Tex. Shipbuilding 10,000,000,00 
Kingsport, Tenn. Government Chemical Plant 1,250,000.00 
Charleston, 8. C. Dry Dock, Remount Station, Plant, Etc. 29,000,000.00 


1,000,000.00 
45,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 


Mammoth ‘‘Movie”’ City 
Ordnance Powder Plant 
Sales Loose Tobacco 


Brompton, Ala. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Atlanta, Ga. Hospital Wounded Soldiers 3,000,000.00 
Wilmington, N. C. Shipbuilding 1,000,000,00 
Montgomery, Ala. Aviation Machine Shops, Remount Sta., Etc, 4,000,000.00 


$524,250,000.00 


These colossal figures should be borne in mind in their 


immensity in order to get a glimpse of what is going on all 
over the South—the most inviting advertising field today 
on earth! And you can cultivate this rich field by adver- 
tising in the leading Southern daily newspapers. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Age- Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
la er 
Miami Metropolis 
Palm Beach Dally Post 
St. Augustine Record 
St.Petersburg Independent 
Tampa Times 
GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Athens Banner 
Atianta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and 
Sunday American 
Atlanta Journal 


[PREPARED BY 


GEORGIA (cont.) 
Augusta Herald 
Macon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington Herald 
Lexington Leader 
Louisville Courier-Journal 

and Louisville Times 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concerd Tribune 
Greensboro News 
Raleigh Times 
Rocky Mount Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 


MASSENGALP ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston American 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal & 

Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial- 

Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean and 

American 

TEXAS 
Beaumont Enterprise 
Beaumont Journal 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Galveston News 
Houston Post 

VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg News 
Petersburg Daily Progress 


ATLANTA, Ga.] 

















Women as Factors in Sale of 


Men’s Underwear 


In Department Stores, 
High as 90 Per Cent of Sales Are Made to Them—How This 
Fact Affects Preparation of Advertising Copy 


HE manufacturers of men’s 

underwear have for some 
time been puzzled as to the kind 
of copy they should use in their 
advertising campaigns. 

Broadly speaking they would be 
in a position to solve the problem 
if they knew whom they should 
address—the men or the women. 

It is a well-known fact that 
many women do the buying of 
underwear for their men folks 
The question the manufacturer 
has been asking is whether the 
number is large enough to war- 
rant them in shaping their adver- 
tisements so that they will espe- 


cially appeal to the fair sex. Ad- 
vertisement writers found out 
some years ago that the same 


methods of appeal cannot be suc- 
cessfully employed in selling goods 
to both men and women. The ap- 
proach and the arguments must be 
presented in a different way. 

The Bureau of Advertising, of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, has come to 
the aid of the manufacturer by 
making a survey of the field to 
secure the very data they have 
needed to guide them in their sales 
and advertising campaigns, the 
results of which have just been 
made public. The Bureau makes 
its inquiries through the newspa- 
per organizations that are affliated 
with it. 

In each of the surveys, five or 
six of which have been under- 
taken, a_ sufficient number of 
representative cities scattered all 
over the country is selected to 
reflect average conditions. They 
are not exhaustive but, it is be- 
lieved, give a fairly accurate idea 
as to the actual situation. 

In its inquiry into the conditions 
surrounding the sale of men’s un- 
derwear  small-to-middle sized 
cities were selected to determine 
the trend of buying habits. Some 


Bureau of Advertising Survey Shows 








That as 


of the facts brought out by the in- 
vestigation are as follows: 

Department stores, wherever lo- 
cated, report that the greater part 
of their sales of men’s underwear 
are made directly to women, in 
some cases the percentage rising 
as high as 90 and rarely falling 
much below 50 per cent. The 
sales of this kind are largest in 
those territories where there is a 
large suburban or agricultural 
trade—communities where women 
come to town to do the shopping. 
In Topeka, Kans., which is sur- 
rounded by a rich farming dis- 
trict, the stores sell 90 per cent of 
men’s underwear to women. 

In men’s clothing and furnishing 
stores the percentage is consider- 
ably smaller, the average being be- 
tween 25 and 33 1-3 per cent. This 
may probably be accounted for by 
the fact that women when shop- 
ping alone feel more at home in 
department stores where they are 
accustomed to buy clothing for 
themselves and supplies for the 
family, than in the men’s stores. 
It is noted that stores appealing 
to class trade show a smaller per- 
centage of sales to women than 
the more popular stores. One ex- 
clusive men’s store says it has few 
women customers except at 
periods of special sales. 





DEMAND IS SECTIONALIZED 


Reports as to the sales of the 
various types and kinds of men’s 
underwear clearly indicate that 
the underwear business is a sec- 
tional rather than a national busi- 
ness. In Alabama, Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Southern 
California “cloth,” or the B. V. D. 
type, is preferred, practically no 
sales for balbriggan being re- 
ported. On the other hand, in 
Kansas, Ohio, New York and most 
northern States balbriggan under- 
wear is more popular. A growing 
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preference for the athletic type 
and for union suits is noted. 

Dealers agree that it pays to 
advertise underwear in the local 
newspapers and to emphasize the 
features that are in demand in 
their territory. Window displays 
pay them, but those merchants lo- 
cated in the smaller towns say 
they haven’t the time and sufficient 
window space to get out of them 
what they should, and so do not 
bother much with them. 

The Bureau of Advertising sub- 
mits the detailed reports as their 
own argument in favor of a sec- 
tionalized copy appeal and news- 
paper advertising. The kind of un- 
derwear that appeals to buyers in 
the North does not have the same 
appeal to men who are sweltering 
under the semi-tropical sun of the 
southern States. Therefore it is 
foolish to expect that copy de- 
signed to produce a demand for a 
special type of underwear will pull 
as well in one section of the coun- 
try as another. The necessity of 
giving a careful consideration to 
the sectional markets and to the 
mediums that circulate in them is 
apparent. The fact that women 
have become such an important 
factor as purchasers of men’s un- 
derwear, as shown by the Bureau’s 
survey, should be helpful to the 
advertising managers of manu- 
facturers of trade-marked under- 
wear, in preparing the copy for 
their publicity campaigns. 


Mail-order House 


vertises Sugar 
HE retail mail-order house of 
Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany is conducting a campaign to 
land 25-pound sugar orders. 
Acting under the authority of 
the United States Food Admini- 
stration, the company is offering 
to sell for preserving purposes 
twenty-five pounds of sugar to 
any customer who will fill out a 
certificate stating the purpose for 
which she wishes to use the sugar 
and agree not to buy from 
other sources sugar in excess of 
her requirements. 
The campaign created a sensa- 
tion among retail grocers. Many 





Ad- 


expressed wonder that Montgom- 


ery Ward & Company should 
know about the new ruling soon 
enough to get it into the current 
grocery catalogue. But it appears 
to be a case simply of being on 
the job. Retail grocers are 
privileged to sell sugar under the 
same terms and in the same quan- 
tities. 

Retail grocers in Kansas stirred 
up considerable objection, declar- 
ing they had been unfairly used 
in the matter to the benefit of 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 
On April 24 the Kansas Food 
Administration informed grocers 
that they could sell sugar on the 
certificate plan during the canning 
season and that the certificates 
would be issued at the proper time 
by the State Food Administra- 
tion. On May 1 the State Board 
issued another order saying the 
retailers could supply their own 
certificates. 

The retail grocers are protest- 
ing that thus the mail-order house 
was given two weeks the better of 
the thing. 

In a number of Western towns 
sugar selling campaigns are being 
driven forward under full speed. 
Customers are being informed 
they can buy twenty-five pounds 
for canning purposes and ten 
pounds more for general house- 
hold purposes if they live out- 
side of cities or towns. 

The mail-order campaign is 
being made the basis for the re- 
tailers’ advertising. The retailers 
are trying to go the mail-order 
house one better by promising 
forthwith delivery and other ad- 
vantages. All of which presents 
an interesting contrast to the 
hand-to-mouth sugar selling plan 
that has been the rule for so 
many weeks. 


Accession to “Review of 
Reviews” Staff 


J. L. Michelson, formerly in charge 
of the advertising and publication de- 
partments of the B. F. Sturtevant Com 
pany, Boston, has resigned to become 
associated with the Review of Reviews, 
New York, in the advertising depart- 
ment. Prior to his connection with the 
Sturtevant company, Mr. Michelson was 
in charge of the New England publicity 
of the J. L. Mott Company in the Bos- 
ton office. 

















Future of Tying Contracts in Doubt 


Matter Which the Federal Trade Commission Thought Settled Opened 
Again by Supreme Court Decision in United Shoe Machinery Case 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE future of tying contracts 
or tying leases in American 

business seems to hinge upon the 
interpretation to be placed upon 
the opinion just handed down by 
the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the United States, 
Appellant, vs. the United Shoe 
Machinery Company. 

On the assumption that tying 
contracts or tying leases are clear- 
ly and sweepingly prohibited by 
Section 3 of the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
been busy this past year or more 
demanding revision of the busi- 
ness practices of firms that were 
held to be transgressing in the ex- 
pedients used to combat competi- 
tion. In a number of instances 
complaints have been issued based 
on this specific issue and in a few 
cases formal orders to cease and 
desist have been entered. Among 
the cases brought by the Federal 
Trade Commission on the score 
of disregard of the prohibition of 
tying contracts there may be men- 
tioned the proceedings involving 
respectively, the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, A. B. Dick Company, 
Fleischmann Company, Galena 
Signal Oil Company and National 
Binding Machine Company. 

It can be appreciated with what 
feelings bordering on consterna- 
tion counsel at the Trade Com- 
mission heard of the conclusions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court 
which, as read from the bench 
on May 20, seemed to legalize the 
tying contract. As this number of 
PrinTERS’ INK goes to press the 
officials at the Trade Commission 
are not ready to announce their 
future policy for the reason that 
they have but just begun a study 
of the Supreme Court opinion. 
There was exceptional delay in 
the revision of the Court’s opinion 
and the dissenting opinions of Mr. 
Justice Day and Mr. Justice Clarke 
with the result that these did not 








become available until Saturday 
morning, May 25. It is obvious, 
however, that the whole question 
of tying clauses must be deemed 
to have been reopened by the de- 
duction. of the Supreme Court. 

Of course this question of tying 
contracts was by no means the 
sole issue in the United Shoe 
Machinery case. It may not even 
be deemed in legal or judicial 
circles the principal issue involved, 
although it will doubtless be so re- 
garded by many business men. 
The basic charge against the 
United was that of combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of 
trade and the leasing system com- 
plained of was cited as the prin- 
cipal instrument for obtaining a 
control that would amount to 
monopoly in the shoe manufac- 
turing industry. To the main 
charge the United Shoe Machinery 
Company had made answer to 
the effect that the alleged illegal 
acts were in strict compliance 
with modern trade practice and 
formed the natural result of the 
normal development of business 
and the promotion of trade. As 
for the leases and agreements these 
but represented an exercise of 
patent rights. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN LEASES 


For manufacturers and adver- 
tisers a particularly interesting 
portion of the voluminous opinion 
just rendered by the Supreme 
Court is that wherein the Court 
distinguishes between the leases or 
contracts involved in the United 
Shoe Machinery case and_ the 
leases or contracts involved in the 
cases of the Victor: Talking Ma- 
chine Company and the American 
Graphophone Company recently de- 
cided by the Court and which were 
generally accepted as sounding the 
doom, for the time being, of re- 
sale price fixing. Says the Court: 

“The question is, was the patent 
right lawfully exerted in the 
leases? Were they anything more 
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than the exercise of the patent 
monopoly? We must keep in 
mind that the inventor gets noth- 
ing from the law that he did not 
have before and that the only 
effect of his patent is to restrain 
others from dealing with or using 
its device. Or, to put it another 
way, the inventor does not get 
from the law a right to a use 
that he did not have before but 
he gets the right to an exclusive 
use. He may keep his invention 
out of use. Therefore, he neces- 
sarily has the power of granting 
it to some and withholding it from 
others, a right of selection of per- 
sons and terms. There is, how- 
ever, a limitation upon him; he 
cannot grant the title and retain 
the incidents of it.” 

At this juncture the Court 
cites the opinions it rendered in 


the Victor and Sanatogen cases 
and the recent Motion Picture 
Co. case and goes on to say: 


“These cases have received review 
and application in Boston Store 
of Chicago vs. American Grapho- 
phone Company and Columbia 
Graphophone Company, decided 
March 4, 1918. The principle of 
them was expressed to be that 
where an article has been sold it 
passes beyond the monopoly given 
by the patent and conditions can- 
not be imposed upon it. Leases 
are not of this character, they do 
not convey the title. It is not con 
tended, nor could it be, that in 
this case they are a disguise for 
something else, artifices to convey 
the machinery and yet keep it sub 
ject to the patent right and its 
exercise. It, therefore, follows 
that conditions may be imposed by 
them. 

“The first objection made to the 
leases is that they are unchange- 
able by the lessee—he ‘has no 
right,’ it is urged, to demand 
either the cancellation or modifi 
cation of an existing one. The 
objection is not definite or meas 
urable. It is probably but a rep 
resentation of what is deemed the 
severity of the for, of 
tourse, a contract 1s a restraint 


leases, 


upon option and can be enforced 
This power is its efficacy and in- 
dicates its obligation. 


And fur 
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ther it is of no consequence that 
the leases cover all of the ‘ma- 
chines of the United company if 
they are an exercise of patent 
rights. 

“What do the leases accomplish? 
They have clauses called ‘tying’ 
clauses, so called because, it is 
said, they tie the use of the ma- 
chine leased to the use of ma- 
chines not covered by the particu- 
lar lease. Their result is, the Gov- 
ernment asserts, ‘to make it in ef- 
fect a condition of the lease that 
the lessees shall not use the ma- 
chines of competitors to supply a 
need for additional machines of 
the kind leased or for machines or 
other important though wholly 
different types.’ 

LESSEES HAD CHOICE OF MACHINES 


“We may say of all the clauses, 
without a minute analysis and dis- 
cussion of them, that they were 
simply bargains, based on patent 
rights and the conditions upon 
which those rights were granted.” 
Referring to the “exclusive use” 
clause of the United leases the 
Court says: “This clause only re- 
quires an election of use between 
the United company’s machines 
and those of other makers.” 
Again the Court referring to the 
leases in general says: “We must 
assume they were entered into 
by the lessees upon a calculation 
of their value—the efficiency of 
the machines balanced against the 
restrictions upon and conditions 
of their use. The lessees had 
the alternative of the choice of 
other machines for other machines 
were sold side by side with those 
the leases covered. 

“Let us guard against confusion 
and not confound things which 
must be kept in distinction. A 
patentee is given rights to his de- 
vice, but he is given no power to 
force it on the world. If the 
world buy it or use it the world 
will do so upon a voluntary judg- 
ment of its utility, demonstrated, 
it may be, at great cost to the 
patentee, If its price be too high, 
whether in dollars or conditions 
the world will refuse it; if it be 
worth the price, whether of dol- 
lars or conditions, the world will 
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Why Philadelphia 


OFFERS GREATER SELLING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


to 


Manufacturers and Merchants 


Record business is being done by Philadelphia 
business houses, due to the fact that 58,000 business 
places and manufacturing plants, employing nor- 
mally about 700,000 male and 300,000 female work- 


ers, are running to full capacity. 


Philadelphia is the world’s workshop. Its locomo- 
tive plants, ship-yards, spinning and weaving mills, 
and factories of all kinds are world-renowned. 


380,000 homes house its urban population,. many 
new ones are being erected of the typical Philadel- 
phia one family type, while its suburbs dominate the 
balance of its 3,500,000 metropolitan population. 


Think of the vast daily needs concentrated in this 
the third largest market in the United States. 


Clothing Food Shoes 

Hosiery Coffee and Tea Soaps and Toilet Goods 
Underwear Temperance Drinks Furniture 

Millinery Floor Coverings Musical Instruments 
Automobiles Auto Accessories Heating and Lighting 


April net paid daily 5 () Copies 
average circulation: 41 . 56 a day 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin” 


New York Office, ‘ Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Office. . ‘ ~ Pe J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
Detroit Office. . a ee cece seeeee. I, Weaver, Free Press Building 
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You Do Not Advertise 
To Save Money— 


OU advertise to make money! You 
appropriate one dollar or a thousand 
dollars for advertising —then your 
object is to spend that money in 


Ae el 
§ such a way as to secure the great- 


os aS 


est possible dividends. 
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* * « 


What you want is RESULTS. To the man 

whose first thought in advertising is to save 
money, we say frankly, “Better not advertise at 
all.’ But when an advertiser measures a dollar 
only by how many dollars it can be made to 
bring back to him, we say: 


x * * 


“‘We stand squarely on our record. In Poster 

Advertising we can give you the maximum 
of physical service, and along with that the ex- 
perience and advertising knowledge of the many 
men in our organization who have spent all of 
their business lives bringing success to Poster Ad- 
vertisers. YOUR SUCCESS!—that is what we 
would like to discuss with you!” 


* * * 


POSTER ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Atlante Cincinnati Cleveland Milwauk Richmond St. Louis 

































seek it. To say that the world is 
not recompensed for the price it 
pays is to attack the policy of the 
law; is to defy experience and to 
declare that the objects of inven- 
tive genius all around us have con- 
tributed nothing to the advance- 
ment of mankind. We cannot ac- 
cept, therefore, the contention of 
the Government. We see nothing 
else in the circumstances of the 
parties than, that which moves 
and may move the transactions of 
men. 

“We need not dwell further up- 
on the leases. It approaches dec- 
lamation to say that the lessees 
were coerced to their makiug 
And, as we have said, there was 
benefit to the lessee. It 1s easy 
to say that the leases are against 
the policy of the law. but when 
one tries to be definite one comes 
back to the rights and obligations 
of the parties. There is no ques- 
tion in the case of the use ot cir- 
cumstances to compel or restrain; 
the leases are simply bargains, not 
different from others, moved up- 
on calculated considerations, and, 
whether provident or improvident, 
are entitled nevertheless to the 
sanctions of the law. We have 
said this, indeed, with iteration, 
but sometimes propositions which 
have become postulates have to be 
justified to meet objections, which, 
if they do not deny their existence, 
tend to bring them into question. 
It is impossible to believe that the 
great business of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company has _ been 
built up by the coercion of its 
customers and that its machinery 
has been installed in most of the 
large factories of the country by 
the exercise of power, even that 
of patents. The installations could 
have had no other incentive than 
the excellence of the machines and 
the advantage of their use, the 
conditions imposed having ade- 
quate compensation and not of- 
fensive to the letter of the policy 
of the law.” 

In the dissenting opinion pre- 
sented by Mr. Justice Day and in 
which Mr. Justice Pitney and Mr. 
Justice Clarke concur it is said: 
“There are provisions in the so- 
called leases attacked in this case 
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which in my view are so clearly 
within the condemnation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, that the 
further enforcement of them and 
the making of new leases of like 
character should be enjoined.” 
Mention is made of the “far- 
reaching character of a decision 
sustaining a leasing system such 
as the defendant has developed” 
and there is comment to the etfect 
“that these lease restrictions tend 
to prevent the free flow of inter- 
state commerce and the natural 
course of its activities, and at 
least tend to monopolize an im- 
portant trade in interstate com- 
merce seems apparent from a 
mere statement of their terms, 
having in mind their natural and 
necessary ettect.” 





Joint Banquet of 
the A. B.C. and A. N. A. 
in Chicago 





The Association of National 

Advertisers and the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations are to hold con- 
ventions in Chicago next week. 
Instead of having their banquets 
separately the two organizations 
will have a joint banquet at the 
La Salle hotel on Friday evening, 
June 7, 
_ Among those who have accepted 
invitations to speak are Col. John 
Currie, member of the Canadian 
Parliament and commander of the 
48th Highlanders at the battle of 
St. Julian; George W. Coleman, 
formerly president of the A. A. C. 
of W., who has just returned 
from a trip to the war zone and 
who will talk on the topic, “What 
I Saw and Heard Over There,” 
and the Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
president of the Armour Institute, 
who will bring with him a choir 
of 80: voices. Ogden Armour will 
be present at the dinner, and it is 
hoped, will make an address. 





Walter Goodnow, formerly with 
Dooley-Brenren Advertising Agency, 
the Wm. McJunkin Advertising 
Agency, and Marshall Field & Company, 
is now with the Carl Green Com- 
pany, of Chicago and Detroit. 











Votes “No” 
Tue Rearpon ADVERTISING Co. 
Denver, Cot., May 23, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I personally do not like to see the 
size of Printers’ Inx changed, because 
its present size is a distinct advantage 
to the writer. PRINTERS’ Ink has been 
a ‘“‘pocket piece’? for the writer since 
1898. It contains so much valuable 
information that every advertising man- 
ager and printing estimator should 
have, that I select it from among 
about seventy-five magazines which | 
receive, and keep it in my pocket un- 
til I have read the articles that are par- 
ticulariy interesting to me. 

Printers’ INK is the only 
of brain and idea exchange that its 
class of readers can carry in the side 
pocket of their coat without inconveni- 
ence. If the size of the magazine was 
changed it would lose this distinctive 
feature, and might soon become one 
of many so-called bureaus of informa- 
tion tor the advertising men. 

My twenty-five years in 


method 


J advertis- 
ing agencies, ten Of which were spent 
with une largest agency in the United 
States, has given me an opportunity to 
judge the way advertising men read 
PRINTERS’ INK, and I will venture to 
say that PRinTERS’ INK today is a 
“pocket piece’ for the majority of the 
best advertising men in America. 

Joun F, Rearpon, 
Pres. and Mgr. 


Votes “No” 
A. W. How.anp 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
New York, May 21, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I add a word against changing 
the size of Printers’ INk. 

It has been my experience that mz iny 
of your subscribers do as I do, v 
Put the latest copy in their coat pocket 
and read it in odd moments—on the 
train, on the subway, while waiting for 
their wives, etc. 

The last-named periods alone give 
most any one ample time to peruse each 


week’s issue. 
A. W. 


Votes “N “No’ 


WE pon, WitiiaMs & Lick 
Fort SmitH, Ark., May 22, 









HowLanp. 


1918. 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: | 
It has been with keen interest that 
I have read the arguments, both pro 


and con, on the question of increasing 
the size of Printers’ INK. 

I am inclined to favor the conserva- 
tives who wish to preserve the present 
size. There have’ been many interest- 
ing similes drawn, both for and against 
the change. It strikes me that the 
“old proverb” which says a little cow 
gives just as much milk as a big one 
is the most apropos. 

The thing that I fear most is the 
possibility of outside advertising creep- 
ing in, should the size be increased. 
In my opinion Printers’ Inx would be 
much less interesting if pages of gen- 
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advertising had to be waded 
through to get to the ‘‘meat.’”’ On the 
other hand the agency and kindred 
copy which now appears is very interest- 
ing to the student of adcraft and such 
advertising blends itself agreeably into 
the text of the magazine. 

Shakespeare thought brevity the soul 
of wit. Kindly cast my vote to retain 
the present size. If ever the time 
comes you may raise my subscription as 
high as you wish, but let’s keep the 


good old size 5x8 
C. A. Lick, Jz. 


Votes tes “No” 

Princes Bay, N. Y., May 24, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been reading the correspond- 
ence re change of size in P. I. and 
am scared stiff even at the idea of 
such a thing. 

How can we do without our “Little 
Schoolmaster’’—and how on earth can 
he be a big schoolmaster as well as a 
little one? 

I used to read P. I. in England, over 
15 years ago and have read it more 
or less regularly ever since—mostly 
more than less. I have even ventured 
to contribute occasionally and I want 
to sum up my own opinion briefly. 

P. I. in other shape would no longer 
be an old friend. It would be a 
stranger and we would need to get 
acquainted all over again. 

Why on earth try to change just be- 
cause some other magazine has done 
so. Rather remain the one and only, 
the incomparable, the ne plus ultra of 
them all. 

Them’s my sentiments. 
famous politician, “ Publish 
d——, if you want to.” 

AUSTEN 


Votes “No 
Tue Vick CHEmIcaL Co 
Greensporo, N. May 20, 1918. 
Editor of PRinTER Ink: 

I have been very much interested in 
reading the discussion in your columns 
about the change in size of ‘ 

It may be that a rose, under some 
other name, would smell as sweet—or 
that clothes do not make the man—but 
I for one would dislike greatly to see 
any deviation in the size of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. 

Of course, you couldn’t reduce the 
size, so the only logical move is to in- 
crease it—and this it is, just what sticks 
in my craw. As it is, it is of a most 
convenient and handy size—a size that 
a fellow can slip into his pocket (and 


eral 


To quote a 
’em and be 


BotaM. 





take with him to church)—read_ con- 
veniently on the street car, train or 
other. places—it is not cumbersome 


enough to be left out of your traveling 


bag when you take a trip—in fact, I 
think its size, like its contents, is 
ideal. 

I simply write to cast my vote in 


favor af no change in size, and if you 
will let me vote twice, I vote the same 
way both times. 

R. Winston Harvey. 
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The New Work Times 


HEN we present a list of New York newspapers at a 
conference with an advertiser, one detail of the inter- 
view is practically identical in every case. 


If The New York Times appears on the list, that newspaper, 
in the majority of cases, is O.K.’d without an argument or 
discussion. There is rarely any question in the mind of any- 
body present but that The Times must be used. 


It is apparent that The Times has built up a large and de- 
sirable circulation, which has drawn many advertisers to its 
columns. 


But why does this public like The Times? 
We believe the reason to be simply this—NEWS. 


The Times today is giving the public one of the most re- 
markable news services ever known. This covers not only 
the gathering of the news but the presentation of it. It is this 
prompt, accurate gathering and presentation of news that 
draws and holds the big Times audience of readers. 


News is a thing which cannot wear out—a thing the public 
never grows weary of. And in basing itself upon news, The 
Times is in direct contrast to newspapers built on the dimsy 
foundation of mere cleverness. 


Cleverness is a thing of which the public inevitably becomes 
weary, because cleverness so quickly ceases to be clever. 


That is why a newspaper audience created on the basis of 
cleverness will always be a more or less fickle audience, always 
seeking entertainment. 


An audience secured by news is logically a serious-thinking, 
thrifty, successful audience—an audience with large buying 
power. 


The audience which The New York Times possesses is the 
kind which advertisers want to reach. And that is why 
advertisers like The New York Times. 


Street & Finney, Inc. 
Advertising Agents 
New York 
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noo tr || THE WEEKL 


Dr Henry J. Waters HE WEEKLY kK 


EDITOR 'N CHIEF . ° te ‘ 
THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY SIAR It is a heritage—a |i 
The struggles and at 


from those of The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Every law for the improvement of roads, every move- 
ment for better rural schools, every plan whereby farm 
communities are made more attractive, every conven- 
ience designed to lighten the farm wife’s burden, every 
device for increasing farm production, conserving natural 
resources and man power has been actively championed 


by The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Root, branch and leaf, The Weekly Kansas City Sta 
is the product of the Southwest—practical, because its 
discussions of farm problems are drawn from the ex 

perience of practical farmers; helpful, because it ig 
worded in the idiom of Southwestern farmers; inspir 
ing, because its editorial course is piloted by me 

who have sensed some measure of the achieve- 

ments yet in store for the greatrural area of 
which Kansas City is the center; entertaining, 

because its broad editorial scope includes 


THE WEEKLY kK 
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ii... ONE MARKET 


Quoramons 


hie, MUST PRODUCE MORE WOOL. 









H. J. Warers. ‘ 
We produce in this country only about 
enough wool to clothe our army com- 


tergkarmers Prefer 
SKLIKANSAS CITY STAR 


by Ki 
e—a li 

and at 
tar. 





















SAS CITY STAR is more than a farm paper. 
vital principle in the farm life of the Southwest. 
ments of the rural Southwest cannot be separated 
hare web and woof of the same historical fabric. 


move-grticles, departments and pictures that inform and amuse 
y farmgevery member of the farm family. 

onven- 
, every 
natural 
Dioned 


Dr. Henry J. Waters, who heads the editorial staff of 
The Weekly Kansas City Star, is regarded as the great- 
st agricultural authority in America. Dr.Waters came 
oThe Weekly Star fromthe Kansas State Agricultural 
ollege, where he had served nine years as president of 
at institution and won international fame as a scientist 
use its™mnd educator. His text books are the recognized stand- 
he ex-erd in agricultural pedagogy and his experiments in 
se it ismnimal nutrition have resulted in new methods and 
‘inspir-Miets in fattening live stock. 


» eve bend for a copy of The Weekly Kansas City Star. 
“hieve-Hts columns are a cross séction of rural life in 
area Olfhe Southwest and are illuminating to every manu- 
aining,Macturer or selling agent whose product appeals for 
rcludesfthe patronage of farmers 


y Sta 
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“Mr. Businessman 
Private” 


Many a salesman has sat outside this door, scrooch- 
ing around in his chair, waiting his turn. Many 
more have never even had the chance to sit. These 
men are hard to get at. They’re mighty busy 
these days. 


Yet you’d be surprised to know how many big busi- 
ness men of the nation have found time to do some- 
thing for the Y. M. C. A., in connection with war 
work. It’s because they are interested. They’ve 
helped to start something and they want to see how 
it is finished. 

So they read Association Men, the official organ of 
the Y. M. C. A., to keep in close touch with “Y” 
activities. Many of them have boys in the service, 
too. This creates a multiplied interest. And they 
have Association Men sent to their homes. 


Now the point we want to make is that if you have 
a message to get across to this type of American 
business men, send it to their homes via Association 
Men. Then it won’t sit outside the office door. 


Association Men has been wearing seven league 
boots lately. Since September, 1917, its circulation 
has more than doubled, and for your information 
let it be known that this circulation is all net paid. 
The rate is 75 cents a line, $315 a page. 


ASS ION 





the class magazine of general interest 


F. C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manaz2r 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


R. G. McHENRY, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 











Advertises to Hold a Factory of 
Specialists Together 


Seth Thomas Clock Company, When War and Government Business 
Upset Balance of Its Manufacturing Schedule, Aims to Keep 
the Markets for Its Higher Priced Goods Simmering 


At August, 1914, American 
clockmakers suddenly found 
they had things their own way. 
German competition was automat- 
ically shut off. And German com- 
petition meant a state of affairs 
whereby the German manufactur- 
ers were enabled through cheap 
home manufacture and low ocean 
freight rates to sell their mer- 
chandise in the United States, 
duty paid, at a considerably lower 
figure than the American produ- 
cer. The benevolent Teuton gov- 
ernment absorbed the difference 
somewhere within its | financial 
“innards.” 


been an occasional advertiser. 

Last fall it started to adver- 
tise again. It is running at ca- 
pacity, and in certain lines is sold 
for at least a year ahead. It is 
slowing down in the manufacture 
of certain lines, simply because it 
can’t handle them under present 
conditions. It cannot sell its job- 
bers as much of the class of mer- 
chandise it is advertising as they 
ask for. 

It had quite a time straighten- 
ing out a situation recently where 
a salesman sold his allotment of 
merchandise to two customers. 





This was particu- 
larly true of higher- 
priced novelty time- 
pieces, chime clocks, 
etc. A large share of 
these clocks sold in 
the United States be- 
fore the war were 
made in Germany. 
High-grade chime 
clocks of French make 
also found a market || 
here. The only com-_ | 
panies in the United 
States that had been 
making this class of 
clock for any length 
of time were the Seth 
Thomas Clock Com- 


inch b 









THE DRUID 

I. ink 
mahsgeny case wite Cathe: Was Made In 1813 
dral Bell striking hours and 
half hours. Seven jeweled 
watch escapement. —— 


silvered dial and co: 
eled glass. Seven rales high 
and — and one-quarter 


Your jeweler will be pleased to show 
pictured here, or any of the other clocks illustrated in our new catalog. 


| s SETH Lchasintaabiin CLOCK COMPANY. NEW YORK 


SETH THOMAS | 
CLOCKS 


The First Seth Thomas Clock 


Out of the severest tests of time, Seth Thomas 
Clocks have emerged with an enviable record 
for honest, accurate, faithful performance. The 
very name, Seth Thomas, symbols today the 
spirit of dependable time-keeping service. The 
quiet efficiency of Seth Thomas movements 
is in harmony with the dignity and artistry of 
the casings. 


ex bev- 


or procure for you the DRUID, 





— 





pany, of Thomaston, 
Conn., and New York, 
and the Herschede 
Hall Clock Company, 
of Cincinnati. 

When the war started, there- 
fore, the American manufacturers 
found the field left to themselves. 
As the stocks of foreign-made 
clocks began to run out, the busi- 
ness became almost automatically 
theirs. Such conditions tend to 
make a seller’s market. During 
the past two years, for example, 
the Seth Thomas Clock Company 
did no advertising whatsoever, 
although before that it had 





THE KIND OF 


ADVERTISING NOW APPEARING IN NATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


When his other customers wanted 
their share, he could get no more 
from the factory, and it took a 
measure of sales diplomacy to in- 
duce his first two customers to 
share their orders with the rest. 

Under circumstances where 
salesmen are given allotments that 
two customers can absorb, why 
advertise? Moreover, the com- 
pany is handling an enormous 


amount of Government business 
for its utility clocks, 
3 


so-called. 
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This is good business. A _ block 
order for several thousand clocks 
will be sent in, and when it is 
well started through the factory, 
along will come another order, to 
follow through in the wake of the 
other. 

Nor does the company fear the 
resumption of German price com- 
petition after the war, according 
to Arthur S. Hamlin, secretary of 
the company. Not that he doesn’t 
think it might be possible for the 
Germans to get their merchandise 
on sale here, through channels 
that effectually conceal the source. 

But it is a matter of doubt as 
to what may be left of the clock 
factories of Germany, after four 
years of war. It seems certain 
that they have not been making 
any clocks. Brass is an essential 
in munitions making, and brass is 
also a sine qua non in the manu- 
facture of clocks. Much skilled 
labor employed in the making of 
clocks must inevitably have been 
drafted for ordnance work or for 
cannon feed, and how many may 
be left doesn’t trouble the Amer- 
ican clockmaker. Mr. Hamlin 
doubts if German competition 
could even begin to recover its 
old form, if ever, for at least a 
decade after peace. 

Aside from that, the company 
has always been able to sell its 
goods at prices several dollars 
higher than competitors. 

The price of brass, which was 
selling in 1913 for 13 cents a 
pound, has averaged 38 cents a 
pound for the past two years. 


ANSWERS THE QUESTION, “WHY 
ADVERTISE ?” 


In spite of this situation, diffi- 
culties in making shipments, and 
in getting some of its raw mate- 
rials, there are nevertheless sound 
reasons why it is advertising. 

In the first place, it is featur- 
ing its higher grades of cabinet 
clocks that retail from $30 to $65 
apiece. Among its customers are 
many whose living depends on 
sales of this class of merchandise. 
Many of these undoubtedly still 
have some stock on hand that 
they want to move, and the com- 
pany advertises to help them 
it. “Even if a man had 


move 
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only one on hand,” remarked Mr. 
Hamlin, “it would be some help 
to him if the advertising sold 
that one for him.” 

This class of goods has always 
been the high-profit, quality busi- 
ness of the company. Under war 
conditions and the stress of Gov- 
ernment orders, naturally it takes 
a lesser place these days. But up 
to the rise of abnormal conditions 
it had been the big end of the 
business. The company therefore 
seeks to hold it intact for the re- 
turn of more normal times. 

Moreover, it has a big factory 
devoted exclusively to the making 
of high-quality cabinets. It is a 
problem to keep this factory oc- 
cupied for the period of the war, 
and also to keep its expert labor 
in its cabinet department busy 
enough to hold it together. 
Thomaston is situated in the 
brass valley of the Naugatuck, one 
of the greatest munitions centres 
in the world. In neighboring cit- 
ies the expansion in labor popu- 
lation has been so great that 
boarding-houses are renting their 
rooms and even beds in three 
eight-hour shifts. 

The Seth Thomas Company has 
not had to fear so much for a 
possible migration of its labor to 
the lure of munitions wages. Most 
of its cabinet-makers are around 
middle age, have their own homes, 
and are established in their town. 
A company specializing for more 
than a century along such lines 
tends to develop such a class of 
labor. 

But it has foreseen the necessity 
of keeping them occupied, while 
its main labors are turned tem- 
porarily into other channels. 
Therefore it aims to maintain as 
much business in this line as is 
consistent with its more pressing 
priority work, to keep this cabinet 
shop going for the period of the 
war. 

And it aims at the same time 
thereby to hold its name before 
the public as a maker of high- 
grade clocks, even if conditions 
render it impossible to deliver in 
the quantities demanded by the 
trade. 

At present it is advértising cer- 
tain styles of cabinet clocks by 




















name. But if it should find it 
hard to fill orders, it plans to 
keep on with its advertising, sim- 
ply featuring the name of the 
company and the line in general 
copy, without specific reference to 
a style. 

“Even if there should be de- 
mands we couldn’t fill,” said Mr. 
Hamlin, “it impresses people to 
know that your goods are so pop- 
ular they’re all sold out.” 





Instalment Sellers Inter- 
ested in This Bill 


ANUFACTURERS, especi- 

ally those whose sales are 
handled on instalments, are con- 
sidering the possible effect of the 
passage of the soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ relief bill by Congress, which 
specifically provides that court ac- 
tion must be secured before ex- 
ercising any right accruing to the 
seller upon non-payment of an 
instalment by one in the military 
service. 

A trade association whose 
members deal largely with doc- 
tors, a large number of whom 
have entered the service, has 
called the attention of its mem- 
bership to the provisions of the 
law in the following terms: 

“Judgments cannot be entered 
on default of defendant without 
showing by affidavit that the de- 
fendant is not in military service, 
or unless the court first appoints 
an attorney to represent the de- 
fendant. 

“At any stage of the proceed- 
ings, actions can be stayed upon 
application of a plaintiff or de- 
fendant who is in military serv- 


ce. 

“If judgment is rendered 
against a person in military serv- 
ice, it can be re-opened within 
ninety days of the end of this 
service, 

“If a deposit or an instalment 
has been paid upon an instalment 
contract by a person who subse- 
quently enters the military serv- 
ice, the seller may not exercise 
any right which accrues upon non- 
payment of an instalment unless 
he obtains an order from the 
Upon hearing an applica- 


court. 
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instalments or d 
condition precede - termina®\ 
tion of the contract ani the seller 
taking possession. 

“There are other provisions re- 
garding rent, insurance, taxes and 
puolic lands.” 





Secretary Daniels Congratu- 
lates New York Publishers 


The following telegram was sent last 
Friday by Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy, to Louis Wiley, chairman 
of the Newspaper Division in New 
York for the Red Cross Drive: 

“As a _newspaperman_ temporarily 
transferred, I congratulate you on the 
organization of the Newspaper Division 
in New York for the Second Red Cross 
War Fund Drive. The information 
which has reached me is that many of 
the 165 newspapers represented in the 
newspaper division have already reached 
the goal of 100 per cent and that the 
labor unions whose members are em- 
ployed by the newspapers are co-operat- 
ing with the utmost cordiality and suc- 
cess. I am sure that with their custo- 
mary spirit of service every department 
of every newspaper in New York will 
be happy to make this perfect record 
in this noblest of causes. It is the en- 
thusiastic and united support of civil- 
ians as shown by their contributions to 
the Red Cross and other patriotic efforts 
that maintains the morale of the army 
and navy and will help win the war.’ 





Flowers for the Living 
Baker ImportTinG CoMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 21, 1918. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

am getting a great many helpful 
ideas from your “Classroom” in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK and I want you to know it for 
I am of the cult that believes in flowers 
before the funeral. 

Just now, as I have completed read- 
ing your article in the current number, 
I was struck with the thought that the 
editing of this material each week must 
at times be a troublesome assignment 
even though self-inflicted. 

But there are thousands of adver- 
tising men and women who watch each 
week for what the Little Schoolmaster 
has written and who get great good 
from it. 

I congratulate you and hope you will 

“carry on” faithfully. 

C. G. Fercuson. 


FE. E. Lockwood on Staff of 
Eastern Company 


E. E. Lockwood, formerly manager 
of the outdoor-advertising department 
of the Chas. F. W. Nichols Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed western 
manager for the Eastern Advertising 
Company, of New York. He will be 
located at Chicago. 
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Fifth Avenue Trade as Diagnosed 
by the Woolworth Company 


In Opening Store 1,000 It Makes Window Displays Conform to Tradi- 
tions of Neighborhood 


HAT manufacturer isn’t in- 

terested in New York’s 
Fifth Avenue trade as viewed 
from the standpoint of such a 
keen merchandiser as the F. W. 
Woolworth Company? 

This concern opened its de luxe 
store on that thoroughfare last 
Saturday, May 25. The store is 
number 1,000 in the company’s 
chain, and, as everywhere else, 
the famous slogan, “Nothing over 
ten cents,” is emblazoned on the 
windows. In many — respects, 
though, the store is different from 
the majority of the concern’s es- 
tablishments. In the first place, it 
is sumptuously equipped, and does 
not look forlorn among its aristo- 
cratic neighbors. It can hold up 
its head with the best of them. 

It is especially interesting to see 
how the store gets a Fifth ave- 
nue appearance into its window 
displays. Exhibiting ten cent mer- 
chandise and at the same time 
having the items harmonize with 
the luxurious wares displayed in 
other stores thereabout, is no easy 
task. Yet the Woolworth com- 
pany has accomplished it. The 
concern has not packed the win- 
dows of this store with goods, as 
is its custom. The floor is filled 
up pretty well, but the back and 
the top of the window is left 
rather bare, which is the plan fol- 
lowed by the more artistic window 
decorators. The windows are 
richly finished in bronze, with 
heavy red draperies coming down 
for about a foot from the inside 
of the glass. 

The store is in the form of an 
“L.” with four windows on Fifth 
avenue and three on Fortieth 
street. One of the windows on 
the Fifth avenue side contained 
a candy display, which was de- 
cidedly different from the usual 
ten-cent store exhibit of this com- 
modity. Chocolates and bonbons 


were shown in fancy boxes after 


the fashion of the exclusive con- 
fectionery establishments. Each 
box bore the price mark, “4 oz. 
for 10 cents.” 

Another window was devoted 
to ribbons, which were draped 
with splendor and gave a striking 
quality appearance. One of the 
other windows looked as though it 
were the exhibit of a high grade 
drug store. It was given up large- 
ly to such articles as theatrical 
rouge, perfume, soaps, tooth paste 
and other toilet goods arranged in 
attractive packages. Advertised 
brands stuck out rather promi- 
nently. On the side street appar- 
ently not so much effort was made 
to have displays conform to the 
traditions of the neighborhood, al- 
though here also the tendency 
seems to be to make each window 
specialize on certain products. 

The new store has thirty-four 
departments, which is two more 
than the average Woolworth store 
has. Light lunches and a soda 
fountain make up the addition. 
Ribbons, jewelry and candy are 
the three departments that occupy 
the front of the store. The ar- 
rangement of the stock offers a 
splendid study in the conservation 
of space. The building occupied 
is not large, and yet the aisles are 
spacious and the merchandise 
amply displayed. The appearance 
of congestion is totally avoided. 
The Woolworth company scientifi- 
cally determines the amount of 
space that shall be given to a de- 
partment. It all depends: on the 
sales and profit probabilities of 
the product. Since candy, ribbon, 
jewelry, notions and toilet goods 
occupy the choicest locations in 
this Fifth avenue store, it may 
be presumed that the company 
figures they will be the leading 
sellers. Of course, it is hard to 
determine in advance the prefer- 
ences of any particular locality. 
The merchandise featured is al- 
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|| AMERICAN 
| FRUIT GROWER 


announces that the 


|| John M. Branham Company 


with offices in Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, St. Louis and 
il Atlanta will represent them 
} | in all advertising fields. 








MM Effective May 1, 1918 
oO 


John M. Branham Company 


Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Atlanta 








i American Fruit Grower Company 
| i 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl. 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper — The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 





























ways changed to suit the whims of 
demand. 

Several departments appear both 
on the main floor and also in the 
basement. There are two reasons 
for this. Complete departments 
on the main floor would cut down 
the number of departments that 
could be placed there. This would 
limit variety. It is better to make 
a partial showing on both floors, 
especially since the stock in each 
place can be kept fairly complete. 
The second reason is that the 
average person who visits this 
store is likely to be a shopper. 
The visitors in the store will be 
apt to wander about and if they 
pass up an article in one place they 
may buy it when they come in 
contact with it in another place. 
This is a trick that not all mer- 
chants are familiar with. 

Considered in all its aspects, the 
entering of Woolworth into the 
hallowed precincts of Fifth ave- 
nue is a fine example that our big 
organizations are not afraid to 
smash precedents in order to open 
up business opportunities. “It 
never has been done” means noth- 
ing to them. 





Advertising 
to Insure Observance of 


Flag Day 





N an endeavor to secure a na- 

tion-wide observance of Flag 
Day, June 14, particularly in fac- 
tories where large numbers of 
foreign-born workmen are em- 
ployed, the Bureau of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 
is conducting a short-time adver- 
tising campaign in about fifteen 
business papers. The cost of the 
advertising is being borne by do- 
nations made by interested indus- 
tries, and the advertising is being 
prepared and placed by the Na- 
tional Americanization Committee. 

The copy to run is full-page 
size, and contains a return coupon 
to be sent to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. Four-min- 
ute men, patriotic posters, and 
suggestions for programme, are 
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offered, the employer of labor be- 
ing invited to check on the coupon 
the assistance he desires. The idea 
is to have a special flag-raising, 
with appropriate exercises during 
part of the noon hour on Flag 
Day. 

P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of 
Education, has sent this letter to 
industrial plants employing for- 
eign-born workmen: 

“Friday, June 14, is Flag Day. 

“For the first time in the history 
of America the Flag is being car- 
ried in foreign countries: by legions 
of fighting Americans. 

“For the first time men of all 
nationalities who have adopted 
America as their country are 
banded together under the Flag, 
in foreign lands. 

“There are many thousands of 
workers of many races in America 
who have those near and dear to 
them in these ranks, and who are 
working in American industrial 
plants to help win the war. They 
would welcome the opportunity 
to join with oider Americans in 
paying tribute to our Flag and in 
pledging loyalty to the great cause 
for which we are all fighting. 

“Flag Day offers a splendid op- 
portunity for all of the workers 
in your plant to get together for 
a little ceremony of flag-raising, 
with a simple programme which 
will go far toward bringing about 
a better understanding of the war 
and unity behind the war, and 
will also strengthen the right 
spirit in your plant needed for 
war. 

“The Four Minute Men of the 
Committee on Public Information 
are co-operating with the Bureau 
of Education and will be glad to 
provide a speaker at your meeting 
if you so desire. 

“We enclose suggestions for a 
very simple programme, and will 
be glad to send you posters and 
other material to make these cele- 


. brations a success. 


“We suggest you appoint a Flag 
Day committee at once and get 
into communication with us for 
organization details, and with the 
chairman of your local Four- 
Minute Men organization for 
speakers.” 




















Manufacturer Recognizes Import- 
ance of the Boy Market 


Makers of Langham-High Clothing Ignore Parents in National Copy and 


BSOLUTE belief in the buy- 
ing capacity of boys is shown 
by the fact that the mail adver- 
tising of Langham-High clothes 
by Leopold, Solomon & Eisen- 
drath, of Chicago, is addressed to 
the boys themselves. 
This is an important feature of 
the promotion work of the com- 
pany, whose efforts to develop a 


Mailing Pieces 


The boy is addressed as “Dear 
Sir.” This admittedly is one of 
the things that makes the letter 
effective, especially since the lad 
of from fifteen to twenty is not on 
a great many mailing-lists, and 
therefore is not overwhelmed with 
advertising matter, as his father 
and mother are likely to be. 
Another detail of ‘the letter, 
which helps to get ac- 














LANGHAM-HIG 
CLOTH 


FOR YOUNGER 
YOUNG MEN§ 





HE High School 
Spirit— originality and 
independence—is built 
into these clothes. They 
are specially made for you 
Younger Young Men of 
fifteen to twenty. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you a Langham-High 
' for your Easter suit. 


LEOPOLD, Chicago 


227 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 













tion, is that it carries 
a reproduction of the 
poster which is pro- 
vided in another form 
for window display 
purposes. It is shown 
on the letterhead in 
colors. When the let- 
ters are sent out from 
the Chicago office— 
going, however, in the 
name of the local 
agent, the manufac- 
turer’s name not ap- 
pearing anywhere on 
the letter—the dealer 
is advised that they 
have been mailed, and 
it is suggested that he 
place a number of the 
Langham- High pos- 
ters in the windows, 
so that the boy who 
has received a letter 
will immediately tie 
the two together when 











THE WHOLE APPEAL IS TO THE BOY OF 
AGE 


section of the market represented 
by- boys of high-school age have 
been unusually successful. Lists 
of boys are sent in by dealers 
handling the line, and they are ad- 
dressed with a definite belief that 
the boy is in a position to decide 
for himself, in part at least, the 
sort of clothes that he is going to 
wear, and where they are to be 
purchased. 


he sees the window 


card. 
anor _ The same illustra- 
tion is also used in 


most of the national 
advertising, so that it is made 
characteristic of the campaign for 
the season. 

This is the seventh season that 
the Chicago company has been ap- 
pealing to high-school boys, and it 
appears to have carved out a sepa- 
rate market that is giving it a 
strong position with many dealers. 
The company has adopted the plan 
of giving exclusive agencies, and 
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Who Makes 
The Red Cross 


Magazine? 


The only sure basis of success for a Maga- 
zine is its hold upon the reader’s interest 





Some of the people who have written articles or stories 
for recent issues :— 


Ida M. Tarbell Irving Bacheller Ray Stannard Baker 
Private Peat Dr. Frank Crane Stewart Edward White 
Kathleen Norris Mary R. S. Andrews Edna Ferber 

George Madden Martin Bruce Barton Isaac F. Marcosson 
James Lane Allen Henry Morgenthau Boyd Cable 

Edw. Eyre Hunt Stephen Lauzanne Burgess Johnson 
Porter Emerson Browne Walter Camp Sophie Kerr 

Frank P. Stockbridge Ruth Kauffman Edith McVane 


Constance Johnson 


And these artists have furnished the pictures :— 


Clarence Underwood Charles Dana Gibson James Montgomery Flagg 
Muirhead Bone Howard Chandler Christy Coles Phillips 

Tony Sarg N. C. Wyeth Alice Barber Stephens 
Lieut. Henry Reuterdahl J. Paul Verrees R. M. Brinkerhoff 
Oscar Cesare J. F. Bouchor John Frost 

Arthur William Brown Charles Sarka Wm. M. Bergen 

Frank Stick J. Knowles Hall W. F. Barclay 

L. A. Shafer Alan Fabre Fred. Hoertz 

Harry J. Salem J. O. Todahl George Wright 


Such a body of great writers and artists insures 
the making of a Magazine that COMPELS interest. 


Editorial Board:—F. N. DousLepay, Joun S. PuHILiips and 
ArtHur W. Pace 


Managing Editor, Girman C. Hau Art Editor, ALDEN P1ERSON 
Washington Representatives. «...i:60-scccsccdccecss Francis R. BELLAMY 
In our Paris OMiC6. 60.6620: REGINALD T. TowNsEND and Frazier Hunt 


THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned by The American Red Cross and read by more 
than a million and a quarter patriotic American families 


A. EuGENE BOoLLes 
Core & FREER Advertising Manager E. K. Hoax 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 120 West 32d Street Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, II. New York Los Angeles, Calif. 
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this has resulted in Langham-High 
being featured in many stores. In- 
cidentally, the company reports 
that many of its dealers have es- 
tablished high-school departments, 
in which special efforts are made 
to cultivate the business of the 
boys of high-school age. 

This gives the store a strong ap- 
peal for the boy who is not in the 
class cared for by the boys’ depart- 
ment, and who is a trifle young for 
the regular young men’s depart- 
ment. “Younger young men” is 
the way the makers describe their 
customers and prospects, and ap- 
parently the clothiers have found 
that these boys appreciate having 
special attention paid to their 
wants. 

The company is using national 
mediums in the promotion of its 
product, and has also appealed di- 
rectly to the boys themselves in a 
boy’s paper. The copy which is 
used is direct, “man-to-man” ma- 
terial, and the boy is shown that 
the clothing manufacturers regard 
him as a person worth consider- 
ing; and one who is able to decide 
things for himself. 


INFLUENCE ON OTHER MEMBERS OF 
THE FAMILY 


“One reason why dealers are 
rather inclined to feature Lang- 
ham-High clothes,” said Miss B. 
Gatzert, who is in charge of the 
company’s advertising, “is that 
they realize that the boys not only 
are likely to patronize them, but 
also that they influence the pur- 
chasing of the whole family. 

“A boy of from fifteen to twenty 
comes close to making up the mind 
of father and mother and sister 
and brother. He has definite con- 
victions and ideas, and his in- 
clinations are usually followed by 
action. The dealer who is able to 
make a particularly strong appeal 
to boys of this age through having 
a line of clothing made especially 
for them is also using a strong 
lever for getting the business of 
others as well, and that is why 
they have been enthusiastic for the 
new idea.” 

The potential value of the boy’s 
trade is also regarded highly. If 
he likes this make of clothes as a 
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boy he is pretty certain to be a 
customer when he grows up. 

An interesting phase of the situ- 
ation at present is the increased 
importance of boys on account of 
the larger number of wage-earners 
among them, and also because the 
earning capacity of youths of this 
class is now much larger than it 
has ever been before. 

In many industries boys are do- 
ing men’s work, and are drawing 
men’s pay. They are consequently 
in a position to buy more and bet- 
ter things, and in fact they are 
doing it. While some of them are 
filling the places of bread-winners, 
a great many others have the 
spending of most of the money 
that they make, and they are 
consequently better customers and 
better prospects than they have 
ever been before. 

Leopold, Solomon & Eisendrath 
believe that they are reaching 
working boys through the adver- 
tising that is being done for Lang- 
ham-High clothés, since the ap- 
peal is not restricted to high-school 
students, but to boys of high- 
school age. Furthermore, it is 
pointed out, the boy who is work- 
ing ‘is usually the chum and com- 
panion of some other boy. in 
school, and is influenced by what 
the latter thinks and says regard- 
ing his clothes and other belong- 
ings. 


Standard Catalogue 


Sizes 

The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, in Chicago last week, de- 
cided to ask the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to force the standardization of 
catalogues into three sizes—6x9 inches, 
73%x105% inches, and 8%x11_ inches. 
The original idea was to ask for only 
one size. But this was so strongly op- 
posed by representatives sent to the 
convention by paper manufacturers that 
the three sizes were decided upon. Ar- 
guments advanced in favor of the res- 
olution were along the line that such 
a plan would support governmental 
wartime economy tendencies. 


Favors 


Joslyn Leaves Marshall Field 


Hi. P. Joslyn has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Marshall Field & 
Company, wholesale, Chicago. He will 
go to Geneva, N. Y., on June 1 to 
become publisher of the Daily News of 
that city. 
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~ Residential 
Washington—Plus 


Washington is today the Capital of Big 
Business, Plus the Capital of the Nation. 

The Evening Star, 95,000 daily, 75,000 
Sunday, is read by the nation’s big business 
men who gather in Washington, which at 
this time is the very life-blood of Ameri- 
can business. 


Reaches Residential 
Washington— Why? 


The Evening Star delivery service, ‘Press 
to Home Within an Hour” makes it a most 
desirable paper for home reading. 

It prints no fake or questionable adver- 
tising. The one edition a day eliminates 
duplication. 

At sixteen cents a line daily, twelve on 
Sundays, it offers the advertiser 100 per cent 
value for his expenditure. 

The Washington Evening Star will ef- 
fectively carry your message to transient 
and residential Washington. 

At your service. 


The Evening Star. 


Washington, D. C. 




















$5.00 Prize in Ad-Writing Contest awarded to J. S. Vogel, 516 Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 
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Let Your Eligibles Answer 
the Nations Call! 


When your Country calls for men doing important cleri- 
cal work in your office, replace them with a young lady 
or boy and an office machine. 


Figures recently compiled from an investigation show 
that the time of approximately 750,000 clerks is being 
saved with the Addressograph. A tremendous army! 


Besides filling-in letters and addressing mail matter, 
the Addressograph has a broad application in other 
fields—payroll work, heading-up and dating statements, 
heading-up orders and other office forms, invoicing 
work in public service corporations, writing checks, 
writing tags for shipping, and so on down the list. 


This office appliance is used wherever names are writ- 
ten and rewritten. 


Let your eligibles answer the Nation’s call. With the 
aid of the Addressograph and other office appliances, 
those who remain behind can double up and carry the 
extra load. 





Small desk machines at $40 and $55, with various at- 
tachments slightly higher, gladly placed in your office 
on ten-day free trial. No obligation to find out what 
the Addressograph will actually do for you. 


The Addressogfaph Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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913 W. Van Buren Street 
























British Business Journals Have 


Association for Mutual Help 


Technical and Trade Papers Lay Down Principles—Plan Adopted by 130 
Papers, but Some Leading Publishers Stand Aloof 


By Thomas Russell 


(Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, London, England) 


[ Eptrortat Note:—Although this asso- 
ciation of business papers was formed 
some time ago, it will be of interest to 
many readers of Printers’ INK. The 
“Standards of Practice,” it will be 
noted, do not differ very much from 
those of business papers in this country.] 


N 1915, undeterred by war 

troubles, a number of busi- 
ness journals got together and 
‘decided that the trade and tech- 
nical press needed combination. 
Practices from which reputable 
publishers should abstain were 
rife in this field. The free- 
notice evil, and the general sus- 
ceptibility of business-paper edi- 
tors to the wiles of the press 
agent, called for correction. So 
the British Association of Trade 
and Technical Journals was 
formed and it has now 130 mem- 
bers. 

A weak spot in such a combi- 
nation is that the interests repre- 
sented are not very generally in 
line. Most of the papers have 
totally different customers from 
all the rest, and however much 
the Agricultural Gazette, for in- 
stance, may stiffen its back, this 
dorsal rigidity has no effect on 
advertisers who are trying to put 
one across on the Music Trades 
Review or the Meat Trades Jour- 
nal. It is not like an association 
of all or a great number of the 
manufacturers or all the dealers 
in one trade, who could exercise 
influence by refusing to be played- 
off, one against another. 

Nevertheless, the statement of 
principles is worth quoting, at 
least in part: 

“Every trade or technical jour- 
nal should be a live newspaper, 
vigorously promoting the business 


interests of its readers and its 
advertisers. 
“Every business paper must 


justify its existence by the qual- 
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ity of its news and_ technical 
service. 

“Frankness and 
should dominate ‘our editorial 
pages; all articles, reviews, or 
contributions which are not strict- 
ly justified by their interest and 


value to readers, and all paid or 


independence 


conditional notices, should be 
rigidly excluded. 
“All circulation statements 


should be honest, and quality of 
circulation and editorial character 
should be the leading criteria of 
value. 

“Honesty should dominate our 
advertising pages; in justice to 
readers and to fair trading ad- 
vertisers, all announcements of a 
doubtful or misleading character 
should be excluded. 

“Advertising space should be 
bought and sold on precisely the 
same basis as other commodities, 
i. e., on value for money. 

“Co-operation is desirable with 
all interests which are concerned 
with the extension of business 
publicity, and with improving its 
power and efficiency. 

“By pledging ourselves to these 
principles we are adopting a 
standard which is good, which is 
dignified, which is lasting; we are 
giving to our public the best pos- 
sible assurance of honest and 
effective service.” 

Admirable as these principles 
are, the Association does not in- 
clude some of the best known 
business papers. The Drapers’ 
Record, for instance — probably 
the. biggest property among Brit- 
ish business papers—is not on the 
list. Neither are the Chemist 
and Druggist, Commercial Mo- 
tor, Ironmonger, Men’s Wear, 
British and Colonial Druggist, 
Selling and Advertising, Adver- 
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Supplement — unless these have 
joined since publication of the list 
supplied to me. 

Conditions of membership, etc., 
may have interest and are there- 
fore quoted. It is noteworthy 
that the basis of subscription is 
advertisements carried. Apparent- 
ly any paper can belong that 
wants to. Subscriptions are pay- 
able on the following basis: 

“One penny per page per an- 
num on the total number of ad- 
vertisement pages published dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year, 
- with a minimum of £2, 2s Od per 
annum, and a maximum of £10, 
10s, Od. Special numbers to be 
taken into account, but not pocket 
diaries, or other annual publica- 
tions, unless qualified by separate 
membership. 

“Proprietors of two or more 
journals pay on the above basis 
for all trade or technical jour- 
nals owned by them. Member- 
ship is vested in a single nominee 
of the firm and carries one vote. 

“In the case of firms owning 
several journals, accredited repre- 
sentatives of each of their trade 
and technical journals are en- 
titled to attend all the ordinary 
meetings of the Association, but 
have no vote on any matter af- 
fecting the management of the 
Association’s affairs. 

“Journals published outside the 
United Kingdom pay a subscrip- 
tion at the above rate on the busi- 
ness they do within the United 
Kingdom, subject to the minimum 
or maximum rates.” 

The methods found practicable 
in England for associating busi- 
ness papers may have some in- 
terest for American readers. 

British newspapers read by the 
public work in very close touch 
with each other. They have come 
to an agreement, for instance, 
not to publish on Christmas day. 
Formerly all dailies had to come 
out on that day, and as very few 
people wanted to advertise, pub- 
lication was unprofitable. Last 
year there were no papers on 
Good Friday either; but they ap- 
peared this time, owing to tense 
public anxiety about the big bat- 
tle in France. 
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To Standardize Tire and 


Rim Sizes 


HE number of sizes and styles 

of automobile tires will be re- 
duced from about 200 to 28 when 
a plan just approved goes into 
effect. Formal approval of this 
change was given by the motor- 
car builders at a joint meeting 
of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
War Service Committee of the 
Rubber Industry held in New 
York recently. The plan was sug- 
gested by the Commercial Econ- 
omy Board. The schedule calls 
for nine sizes of pneumatic tires 
and seven sizes of rims. When 
the plan becomes operative, it will 
be possible to conserve manufac- 
turing facilities, reduce capital 
invested in raw materials and fin- 
ished product, and give better 
service to automobile owners. 
The adoption of the plan will be 
recommended to all automobile 
manufacturers. 

Charles Clifton, president of 
the N. A. C. C., presided at the 
meeting. The other directors 
present were Hugh Chalmers, 
Chalmers Motor Co.; R. D. 
Chapin, Hudson Motor Car Co.; 
Carl H. Pelton, Maxwell Motor 
Co.; C. C. Hanch, Studebaker 
Corporation; H. H. Rice, General 
Motors Co.; John N. Willys, Wil- 
lys-Overland Co.; Windsor T. 
White, White Motor Co.; R. E. 
Olds, Reo Motor Car Co.; C. W. 
Churchill, Winton Co.; J. Walter 
Drake, Hupp Motor Car Corp.; 
Wm. E. Metzger, Columbia Motor 
Co.; John H. Dodge, Dodge 
Brothers; Emlen S. Hare, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. 

The tire delegation consisted of 
G. M. Stadelman, chairman; P. 
W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire; J. 
C. Tuttle, R. J. Firestone, Fire- 
stone Tire; J. C. Weston, United 
States Tire: W. O. Rutherford, 
Goodrich Tire; E. H. Broad- 
well, Fisk Tire, and Seneca J. 
Lewis, Pennsylvania Tire. 





The Electric Journal, a, has 
appointed Robert H. Thiess as Chicago 
representative. 
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A cloth- aos booklet i is a real PRODUCER. 
Like your star salesmen, italways gets an interview; 
it creates a good impression and commands atten= | 
tion; it inspires credence j in its message; it is dig- . 
nified and convincing in its delivery; it makes the 
sale and stays on the job for future orders. - 



















Paper-covered printed salesmen are commonplace.’ They’ 
do not impress a discriminating prospect favorably. ~~ 
are often denied an interview altogether. 


Ask your printer or binder what it will cost to bind yout 
booklet or er) in ; 


Write today for: our cloth-bound booklet, Ger: 
ting Your Booklet Across.”’ It gives some inter- 
esling facts about the economy of cloth covers. 
Address Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. J. . — 











Large Advertisers Protected by 
License System Extension 


There Are Several Phases of the New Federal Proclamation That Are of 
Essential Interest to Many National Advertisers 


SUALLY there is a great hue 

and cry if the national Govern- 
ment takes any action that could, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be 
construed as serving big business 
interests at the expense of little 
business interests. 

Yet that is precisely 
purpose and effect of the lat- 
est use of the Federal li- 
censing power, conferred by Con- 
gress aS a war measure. Al- 
though such animus does not ap- 
pear on the face of the President’s 
proclamation, officials of the U. S. 
Food Administration have said 
frankly to Printers’ INK that one 
object of the latest extension of 
the licensing system is to protect 
large or old-established advertis- 
ers against raids upon their trade 
by newcomers who have, in not 
a few instances, set up in business 
for this specific purpose. 

Manufacturers in a number of 
lines have lately been brought 
within the license fold, but the 
best illustration of the use of this 
Federal power for the protection 
of established trade interests is af- 
forded in the soft-drink field, or 
more strictly speaking in the field 
of “near-beer” manufacture where 
the restrictions have been tight- 
ened on manufacturers of fer- 
mented beverages containing less 
than one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol. f 


the 


3rewers of beer were, of 
course, restricted directly by an 
earlier Presidential proclamation. 

For some time past the officials 
of the Food Administration have 
chafed visibly over the penalties 
that have been imposed upon the 
manufacturers of Coca-Cola and 
other nationally advertised drinks. 
These leaders in the trade have, 
from the moment the gravity of 
the sugar situation was presented 
to them, co-operated loyally with 
the Government and have cur- 
tailed their consumption of sugar, 
even though it had the effect of 
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restricting the output of their fac- 
tories and entailing the disappoint- 
ment of customers. 

Investigators for the Food Ad- 
ministration have found, how- 
ever, that this very curtailment 
of supply to the trade has operated 
to open opportunity to numbers 
of small concerns that have been 
attempting, as the Food Adminis- 
tration officials say, “to take up 
the slack in the trade.” Often a 
local druggist or other retailer, 
unable to get Coca-Cola and other 
nationally advertised beverages in 
accustomed quantity, has inspired 
some local bottler to take uo 
manufacture in order to meet the 
local demand. In not a few in- 
stances the management of chains 
of grocery stores have been the 
instigators of this sort of com- 
petition and private branding has 
grown apace in the soft drink and 
kindred lines. 


HOW NEW MANUFACTURERS FARE 


The Food Administration is de- 
termined to “get” these small con- 
cerns that, operating on a small 
scale, have to a considerable ex- 
tent been immune from the limi- 
tations of the licensing system 
and have thus found a way to 
dodge the regulations relative to 
the use of sugar, at the same-time 
preying upon the trade of the na- 
tional advertisers who are on 
“rations.” That the Food Admin- 
istration means business in the 
case of the small concerns that 
put pelf above patriotism is indi- 
cated by the announcement that 
soft-drink manufacturers who 
have started in business since 
January 1, 1918, are henceforth to 
get no sugar whatever, and manu- 
facturers that have come into the 
field at any time since the nation’s 
entry into the war will get a less 
proportion of their requirements 
than the long-established concerns, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Modern Farmer's Service Station 


What Does He Sell? 


Subscribers to Power Farming Dealer are 
nearly all tagged and classified—identified by 
their letter heads or return cards. 
68% are dealers selling tractors now —17% more 
are dealers who intend to handle tractors—9% more 
are distributors of tractors and trucks; tractor sales- 
men, and manufacturers. 
63% are dealers selling power-farming machinery 
(operated with tractors or other engines)—12% more 
are dealers who will handle such a line. 
26% are dealers who already sell motor trucks, and 
17% more will handle trucks. 
4% sell service only. 


The tractor is fast making a brand new type of dealer — one with just 
a few lines to sell, plus service. Power Farming Dealer is helping 
him to shape up his business policy. Tap him now while he is in the 
constructive mood. . 


And don't forget that Power Farming since 1892 has been creating 
a class of customers to support this specialized type of dealer. 


The POWER FARMING PRESS 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS 











valuable service to you. 


A line from you will put ‘you in touch 
without any obligation on your part. 


CHICAGO © 
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large or small, which have loyally 
lived up to the regulations. 

With the thought that the field 
of candy manufacture might of- 
fer much the same sort of oppor- 
tunity for local raids upon the 
trade of national advertisers, 
the Washington correspondent of 
Printers’ INK asked the Food Ad- 
ministration officials whether there 
are corresponding abuses in that 
quarter. The answer was an em- 
phatic “No.” It was stated that 
while the candy trade may not be 
entirely free from this sort of 
thing, there is no such ‘flagrant 
state of affairs as exists in the 
soft-drink field and as has lately 
caused an example to be made by 
putting certain soft-drink manu- 
facturers out of business. Inci- 
dentally, the President’s action 
bringing the near-beer interests 
under license will help materially 
to place all producers of beverages 
on an even basis. 

National advertisers as a body 
have ample justification for be- 
stowing increased attention upon 
the workings of the Federal li- 


cense system because- every day 
sees enlargement of the contact 
between this system and adver- 


tised goods. The same proclama- 
tion of recent date that brought 
under license all manufacturers of 
fermented beverages extended the 
supervision to packers of tuna and 
saimon—the most widely adver- 
tised fish products. A few days 
later came the Presidential’ proc- 
lamation that made subject to li- 
cense restrictions the largest body 
of manufacturers drafted at any 
one time, namely, the makers of 
all classes of agricultural tools 
and implements, utensils, machin- 
ery and farm equipment. 

The decision to put all farm- 
outfitting interests under license 
was prompted by a consideration 
that is of considerable  signifi- 
cance to all national advertisers, 
whatever their line. The makers 
of farm tools and machinery are 
placed under Federal supervision, 
not because of a need for con- 
servation of material, as in the 
case of consumers of sugar, flour, 
etc., but primarily as the indirect 


consequence of the fixing of prices 


handling’ farm 


aaliss . 
ie 
’ 
on farm profits. Wadg!] Uncie2 
Sam set a pri port WPA fprmeo 
ers Pn e County! Begar® 
to protest that\ifAhe GovernmenP 
was to set the pricé on what * Ny 
had to sell it was only fair that it 
should reciprocally regulate to 
some extent the merchandising of 
the articles that they are com- 
pelled to purchase, notably farm 
implements and machinery which 
have advanced sharply in price. 
The current ambitious extension 
of the licensing system is in re- 
sponse to that demand. 

The interesting revelation in all 
this is that, apparently, Govern- 
mental imposition of price re- 
strictions upon sellers in any field 
may justify demand for parallel 
regulation of all the supply firms 
from which these sellers have, in 
turn, ‘made purchases. If that 
principle is to be followed to its 
logical conclusion there may be 
no limit on the lengths to which 
the licensing system will ulti- 
mately extend. The Act under 
which Federal licensing is effected 
is very broad in its scope, being 
‘intended to prevent locally or gen- 
erally “scarcity, monopolization, 
hoarding, injurious speculation, 
manipulations and private controls 
affecting supply, distribution and 
movement.” 

Numerous advertisers will be 
affected by a “joker” in the 
newest Presidential proclamation 
which operates to bring under li- 
cense manufacturers of numer- 
ous specialties that although char- 
acterized by extensive use on 
farms are by no means restricted 
to the rural field. Illustrative. of 
this class of commodities that are 
now put under control on the the- 
ory that they are agricultural es- 
sentials there may be cited fen- 
cing, incubators, pumps, scales, 
trucks, trailers, etc. The prohibi- 
tion of ,resale within the trade 
“without reasonable justification,” 
which has caused so much discus- 
sion in other fields of manufac- 
turing and merchandising where 
the Government has lately as- 
sumed control, appears in the reg- 
ulations that, beginning June 20, 
will govern licensees producing or 
implements. 
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A FEW years ago, I happened 
by a tienda (general store), 
built so that counters, goods and 
Chinese proprietor could well be 
housed ‘in the space one ordinarily 
places a double-desk. This was in 
the Province of Pagsinjhan, 
Island of Luzon, in what we term 
the prized possession of Uncle 
Sam, the Philippine Islands. A 
Filipino tao (peasant) had his 
hoarded centavos spread on: the 
selling shelf of the nipa shack 
and was carefully insistent on the 
purchase of Americano cigarillos 
—the kind with the picture of a 
fat hombre in Turkish costume on 
its wrapper. 

With an Omar cigarette lazily 
placed in a corner of his mouth, 
the native went on his leisurely 
way—a positive proof that Ameri- 
can advertising methods pay in 
the furthest spot on the map. 

In this tienda were crowded 
oil stoves that the Standard Oil 
Company sells everywhere, even 
in not-far-away New York dur- 
ing coalless spells; familiar pack- 
ages of Spearmint were jammed 
among packets of Pink Pills and 
Nuxated Iron, and in the native 
papers perused by the Chino dur- 
ing the business lull, were adver- 
tisements that enlarged on the 
merits of the Overlands, Fords, 
Hudsons and Hupmobiles_ that 
passed the store on one of the 
smooth roads found throughout 
the archipelago. 

The native who reads the news 

-Sheets goes through them most 
thoroughly. He is still new to 
the ways of print, and advertise- 
ments mean as much to him in 
reading value as do the various 
articles of the day. 

An advertising campaign in the 
Philippines is not as complicated 
as it is in this country. The me- 


diums are limited and _ results i. 


The Filipino Likes American Goods. 
Encourage Him 


How to Make Your Selling and Advertising Agreeable to Him—A One- 
Time Spalding Man Tells of His Experiences 


By I. Bib Tolins 





readily keyed. The distribution 
of goods that combine the neces- 
sary qualities of merit and price 
is based on fundamentals much 
nearer the barter and exchange 
method than are the involved 
means forced by our own com- 
merce at home: 

Back a few years, I had a hand 
in the spread of some cigarette 
brands introduced by the Philip- 
pine agents of the big people in 
the United States, and the pro- 
gramme followed that resulted in 
flattering success was as simple 
in performance as is the act of 
puffing smoke. 

The white folk and the many 
natives who have the English 
reading habit were reached in the 
cities by illustrations utilized in 
the ads running in American pe- 
riodicals, with the added touch of 
local color in the copy to meet 
the want of those in Manila, Iloilo 
and Cebu (the largest cities). 
Posters helped; stunts of the cir- 
cus style were brought to bear at 
carnivals—the fattest man in Ma- 
nila masqueraded as Omar at a 
Carnival and captured a prize in 
the costume contest; profit-shar- 
ing coupons and free Lilliputian 
blankets were featured. 

The leading dailies printed in 
native dialects (there are thirty- 
eight spoken) bore ads dwelling 
on the luxury of real American 
smokes; for be it remembered that 
“dobes” are native products, hand 
rolled, and almost as cheap as 
corn-silk. The problem involved 
was the creation of a demand for 
quality. Premiums helped. 





STYLE TREND IN THE ISLANDS 


The sales question is _ boiled 
down to distribution from head- 
quarters in Manila to individual 
tiendas throughout the islands. 
The jobber and the wholesaler are 
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Clo a Manufacturer of 
HOSIERY 


" jeciiige hosiery manufac- 
turer with vision has the 
opportunity now to take steps 
which can carry him to leadership 
in the hosiery line. He will do 
the thing that has been left un- 
done, establishing demand and 
distribution simultaneously. He 
can do this thing with the aid of 


Street & Finney 
Pay-as -you-enter 
Advertising 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 























not in the strong evidence one 
finds them in the United States. 
As a rule, the store is owned 
and operated by a Chinaman, who 
is probably married to a Filipina 
—for the women of the islands 
are known to wear what passes 
for trousers out there. 

The men follow the tastes in 
dress introduced by the whites, 
while the Filipinas are seemingly 
content to keep the garb of those 
who came before them, with the 
possible exception of stockings 
and high-heeled oxfords. So it is 
that early merchants believed that 
one could sell a Filipino anything 
—if he had the price. The women, 
however, are more cautious, and 
their thrifty thoughts commend 
them to the Chinos: result, mar- 
riage, and Mestizo or half-breed 
children. 

The Mestizos prove biggest in 
business, and the Mestizas, or girl 
products of these unions are the 
sort of beauties we read about. 

Selling in the Philippines re- 
solves itself into an appeal to a 
people who are learning and lik- 
ing American methods and goods. 
It is here that the American ex- 
porter can find the haven that 
will soothe the injured feelings of 
the salesmen he sent to South 
America. The antagonism met 
with in South America is not only 
strikingly lacking, but American- 
make goods are really welcomed 
and given every chance in the 
coming corner of this earth. 


MAIL ORDERING IS POPULAR 


The field is more than fair. Di- 
rected rightly by Uncle Sam, the 
Filipinos are on their way, waxing 
wealthy. The capital that is de- 
veloping the islands has put and 
will keep on putting more and 
more pesos into the pockets of the 
natives. Without really raising 
_ the smallest finger toward the 
mail-orders abounding there, the 
big Chicago houses have sold hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ 


worth of goods to Filipinos who 
have sought their ads in the pe- 
riodicals that reach the Americanos 
thirty days late. 

Tagalog, Ilocano, or Iggorote, 
have an inborn love for letters— 
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it’s this, perhaps, that makes them 
ideal mail-order prospects. The 
pen-products of far-off rice- 
eaters that reached a firm whose 
mail-order system I had installed 
not only brought the wanted 
wealth, but often sent names of 
friends who wished to buy by 
mail. The help given is earnest 
and profit-making. Many of these 
letters are built on the Hashi- 
mura Togo plan. One deploring 
the condition of shoes received 
wailed in this wise: “Kind gen- 
tlemen: I sorrow for to get that 
shoes. It is mourning and sad 
ones. Oh, how could you to me. 
Will I send them or what?” 

Statistics are boring, but it is 
well to know that there are eight 
and a half million folks who can 
most readily be induced to wear 
the right brand of American- 
made clothes, shoes, shirts, col- 
lars, etc., build with the best made 
American tools and materials; 
ride in American autos, and so on 
to the end of quite a list. 

It’s true that there are some 
wild men in the Philippines—but 
cannibals are not laying for Mr. 
Passenger as he trips off the ocean 
liner. Bolos are seen everywhere 
—but all that they demolish are 
the coconuts that make up.the big 
copra industry, stalks that de- 
velop into good grade | sugar, 
growths that are soon sorted into 
various grades of hemp. Yes, 
there are more facts to be fur- 
nished than any Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletin could possibly de- 
sire. 

Most of the inhabitants have 
felt the educating influence of the 
institutions started by Uncle 
Sam’s men, and English is being 
spoken and even read and writ- 
ten. Dog-eating Iggorotes can 
parse with the best of them, and 
Mr. Ingersoll is consulted on the 
flight of time as often as he is 
in Derby Line, Vermont. Head- 
hunting and head-eating Ifugaos 
can now read enough to know that 
Colgate’s stick can hold its own 
with the cream, and that the stuff 
that comes out in ribbon form 
may add to one’s dental beauty. 

Acting as the Spalding repre- 
sentative, I had a comparatively 
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Here you have it in an eyeful,—the most recent im- 
portant development in economic advertising, ex- 
pressed in the plain language of dollars and cents. 


It means—1,787,500 active buy- 
ers reached for 74c. per page 
per 1,000 through the ten live 
intensive red-blooded magazines 


of the All-Fiction Field. 


Here is a tremendous cumula- 
tive force revealed now for the 
first time in its full intensity by 
reason of a thorough and sys- 
tematic research in this field. 


This is important—the truth of 
which we are prepared to sub- 
stantiate by an array of indis- 
putable facts and incontrovert- 
ible figures. 


Advertisers and agents should 
get the results of this investiga- 
tion. It is a revelation. All 
ready to submit. 


All-Fiction Field 


Room 710, 280 Broadway - New York 


1152 Peoples Gas 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 


The Ridgway Company 
Street & Smith Corporation 


“The Field of Greatest Yield” 


Building - Chicago 


Adventure Short Stories 
Ainslee’s Smith’s 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 


People’s Top-Notch 
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istinction —refinement 
of product find their 


highest printed expression in 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


Place no possible handicap 
on goods of quality. Invest 
them with the very atmosphere 
of quality by telling their stories 
-on Dejonge Art Mat. Let 
us send you examples of the 
successful application of this 
principle by many makers of 
quality goods. No charge to 


you and a pleasure for us. — 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York City 
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easy time im convincing the natives 
of the merit of our athletic goods. 
In selling Spalding bats, balls, 
gloves, etc., the game of baseball 
was taught to tribes who were 
most readily reached by their play 
instinct. The soldiers and sailors 
who first cleaned the country had 
introduced the game in some quar- 
ters. It was taken up by school 
authorities and the selling task 
soon became a triple one. Sol- 
diers were reached by the army 
post exchanges and the papers and 
magazines. A sporting sheet came 
out weekly that had a circulation 
equalling that of the largest Eng- 


lish daily published in Manila. 
Direct results were traced to 
all ads. 


Soon, every barrio (village) had 
its team or two, every town its 
league, and baseball is now more 
a national game in the Philippines 
than it is in our own country. 
Different brands of baseball goods 
reached the market, and despite 
the start given the Spalding make 
in the early days, consistent adver- 
tising in the mediums at hand, 
distribution of an earnest follow- 
*up type among the smallest tien- 
das and sensible direction placed 
the D. & M. trade-mark wares on 
a par with the non-advertising 
Spalding’ goods. D. & M. began 
to take the lead, when the Spald- 
ing agents took a new lease of 
life, and did things along the right 
lines. The field is big, and use 
was made of prizes in various 
competitions, ads in school organs 
and in papers of all languages, 
posters, etc. 

Soccer footballs, hockey and ten- 
nis goods, roller skates, sweaters, 
even football articles go—despite 
the heat. The most curious error 
made was the shipment of several 
gross of ice skates to a firm in 
Manila. Rarely is the tempera- 
ture lower than 80. 

Columbia and Victor phono- 
graphs and records have found 
that publicity in the Philippines 
pays—more than just well. The 
Kalinga chief, who destroyed the 
first instrument he heard, to kill 
the evil spirit he believed resided 
within, is now the proud possessor 
of an expensive phonograph, and 
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Harry Lauder starts a smile that 
brings into the open a full set of 
hand-carved teeth, filed like a jig- 
saw puzzle. 

Filipinos who trod the rice pad- 
dies in nature’s own protection of 
bosque mud now ponder on the 
published merits of Walkovers or 
the worth of a Regal pair. The 
order sent usually reaches double 
E, for twenty years of bare-footed 
hiking by no means develops a 
Mary Pickford basis. 

It’s true that white is the color 
worn most everywhere, but Ameri- 
can clothes, college-style preferred, 
in the lighter weights are in vogue 
—a red tie helps the general en- 
semble, and clothes and ties of 
the trade-marked variety pad the 
import list. 

Bicycles and motorcycles fin- 
ished and lettered in a similar style 
to those on our own highways 
speed through clusters of bamboo 
and nipa huts, sniping the heads 
of venturesome manocs (just 
every-day roosters). 


JEWELRY, CAMERAS AND UMBRELLAS 


When the Sultan of Sulu shook 
my hand, my eye lingered a bit too 
long on an assortment of rings 
that would bring envy to any fair 
occupant of the Metropolitan 
Opera House horseshoe. Jew- 
elry with the fine points of Maiden 
Lane noticeable is obtainable at 
quite a few big houses in the 
Manila metropolis, and most of 
the sales are mail-order ones from 
parts of the 3,115 islands that 
range from Manila suburbs to 
sparsely settled mountains three 
weeks’ journey away 

When I first wanted afield in 
1911, the wild men who posed be- 
fore my camera had to be bribed 
to linger with promises of pretty 
birdies and tangible smokes. To- 
day, the traveler will be snap-shot 
anywhete by a native who wil! 
boast that the Eastman label on 
his contraption proves that his is 
a real Kodak. 

The wild women of interior 
tribes who formerly troubled long 
on the proper stain to wear at 
some affair, now know the price of 
goods they need, and they fash- 
ion the mode of the day on their 
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pet sewing machine in an expert 

way. 

On one of the baking hot days 
that not infrequently parch the 
throats of those in the Philippines 
upon whom the blazing sun beams, 
cooling concoctions are profusely 
syphoned as temporary thirst dis- 
pellers. Americanos order Coco- 
Colas and Moxies and even Bit- 
termead and Tan-San, local drinks 
which have wide vogue among 
the natives. 

Although the many varieties of 
native sombreros lead, when well- 
made hats are considered Stetson 
and Knox head-pieces are doffed 
in almost every street of any 
town. 

Coverings bring to mind a little 
incident: In the little town of 
Pasig, on a rainy afternoon, a fu- 
neral procession passed down the 
main street. The mourners held 
large banana leaves aloft to de- 
flect the torrents from above. The 
rain reached the leaf of a bearer, 
splashed down the broad surface 
until it reached the stalk, then 
ran along the arm to the elbow, 
thence to the body and straight 
down the leg of the pajama-like 
trousers of turkey-red to the 
squelching mud. Leading the 
mournful parade, was a bamboo 
band (all instruments fashioned 
of bamboo) playing that most 
lugubrious funeral hymn “There'll 
be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.” The story told, atten- 
tion is hereby directed to the in- 
troduction of umbrellas and good 
musical instruments—and quite 
possibly recent successes by Irving 
Berlin. 

It is well, though, for the man 
proud of American products to 
note that Borsalino hats are as 
popular sellers in many quarters 
as are the ones mentioned. How- 

-ever, American-made advertise- 
ments helped considerably. 

The range of wares brought to 
the Islands that reach the people 
by proper distributing methods 
run from sox to. sealing-wax, 
from umbrellas to wash tubs. The 
possibilities for the sale of items 
that are needed verges on the un- 
limited mark. Things that are 
wanted now can be sold with the 
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very minimum of earnest effort, 
while markets are ready to be 
made for any worth-while ar- 
ticle of merit. 

A bit before the war Germany 
started its familiar tactics to take 
while the taking was good. Now 
that the over-hasty Huns have 
their hands too full, it would be 
the height of wisdom from a po- 
litical and a business angle to land 
properly on everything that may 
be exported. 

The war has cemented relations 
with the people as nothing else 
could do. The undercurrent of 
unrest due to the supposed rule 
of strangers has resolved itself 
into a strong stream of good will 
toward Americans and _ things 
American. The knowledge that 
the islands were open booty to 
any strong power in the absence 
of the all-protecting arm of the 
American republic has cleared all 
native minds of the thought on 
Filipino affairs in Washington. 
They have gone so far as to or- 
ganize and train 25,000 volun- 
teers to help hold the enemy. 

Leading German firms in the 
Philippines have naturally suf- 
fered. Agencies have been taken 
from them by American manufac- 
turers. Coupling these American 
products with things made in 
Germany, such companies saw to 
it that Germany and German 
wares went much further than 
the big warehouses in which they 
were stored upon arrival. 

The Philippines are the most 
natural. export market we have. 
The country is remarkably rich in 
resources of the treasured kind, 
and development has barely be- 
gun. The people have been edu- 
cated to the point of desiring the 
sort of articles that we want in 
our own homes. They are being 
paid many, many times the sums 
earned under the Spanish régime, 
and they have what the newly rich 
term “the spending instinct.” 
Foods, agricultural implements, 
machines, pianos, wearables, luxu- 
ries and necessities are wanted, 
and those who understand these 
facts can build export depart- 
ments that spell the utmost meas- 
ure of success. 
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Modern Priscilla 


A magazine designed fur thrifty womankind 


Office of the 
CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


May 3d 


Memo to Mr. Crockett 





Number of subscriptions re- 
ceived in April, 1918, beats 
April, 1917, by 18.8%. 

The second best April we have 


ever had.‘ ‘Nuf 





sed.’’ 
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Wanted: A Financial Advis 














An efficient financial advisor is urgently needed to solve 
the problems of a small but growing corporation mak- 
ing and selling chemical specialties to the jobbing 
and retail trade as well as to the consumer direct 


We want to get in touch 
with a broad, congenial 
man successful in his own 
line who can spare a few of 
his leisure hours to analyze 
and help us master our fin- 
ancial obstacles and when 
the occasion demands help 
over the tight places. 


Our sales have grown in 
three years from nothing to 
$100,000 annually. Our 
leading trade-marked prod- 
uct is now standard in its 
field with good distribution 
from coast to coast. 


Nearly $10,000 has been 
spent in missionary sales 
work and advertising. One 
of the new products we are 
putting on the market is 
meeting with exceptional 
success. And several other 
products, ready to market, 
can readily be sold by our 
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salesmen when we can fy, 
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an advertising campaigmwor 
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Our tangible assets 
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will, formulas and trg@n a 
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$10,000 to anyone. ry | 
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ound financial basis. 


n. Excellent results are 
duced from our direct- 
mail selling campaigns. 
r advertising man has 
ne profitable and satisfac- 
y work. Our factory ex- 
tives and chemists have 
ability to handle a much 
ater volume of business. 


Ve have failed, how- 
r, to put our business on 
In 
s vital branch we need 
able assistance. We are 
king for the right man 
work with us along finan- 
| lines. 


nly a man who has 
and is successful in his 
n line will be considered. 
ry little of his time will 
required. And the com- 
isation will be small con- 
ering his real worth and 
yerience. But the man we 


have in mind will find in 
our various products and 
facilities many opportuni- 
ties for money-making ex- 
pansion. We have the nu- 
cleus of a profitable busi- 
ness and the organization 
to secure, handle and keep 
it. And the man who can 
aid us towards a bigger 
goal will find the task not 
only interesting but prof- 
itable. 


Possibly an advertising 
agency man would find in 
us an opportunity to de- 
velop a good account. 


Or a manufacturer a 
chance to increase his own 
sales through our organiza- 
tion. 


Or maybe a man who 
has some product he wants 
to make and sell can use 
our facilities to mutual ad- 
vantage. 


Ij this rather unusual appeal interests you we suggest 


retary and Treasurer 


crsonal interview at our offices or at yours. Write the 


MARGARET B. HEYDON 


Care of Printers’ Ink 


185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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"This Is the Man 
Our Paper Reaches 


The certified accountants who have examined the referendum 
from the readers of the National Stockman and Farmer show 
the superior buying power of our reader. 


He Owns 155.8 acres as against 


the average in this 
territory of 92.3. QA farm worth 
$14,467.17 as against the average of 
$3,627.39. @ Ten head of cattle as against 
an average of six—and his are better. 
@Six horses as against three. . 


100 acres as against 
He Works 
the average in the 
territory of 60.3. 
$220 worth of poultry 
He Sells products—just a byprod- 
uct of his fertile acres. 
—just what? This year 
He Buys he has told us he is in the 
market for 12,000 tractors, 27,820 autos, 
6,000 trucks, 21,970 gasoline engines, 4,420 milking machines, 
13,780 wood-sawing machines, 14,950 corn grinders, 10,790 


feed cutters, and an immense number of other farm machines. 


If he wants to buy and you want fo sell, get together 
through the columns of the paper he believes in. 


Let us send you a detailed statement of his standing, his income and his needs. 


‘THE NATIONAL - 


‘STOCKMANs2 FARMER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Members Associated Farm Papers 


S. E. LEITH, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. T. D. COSTELLO, Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Trade-Mark Cloak Won’t Protect 


Advertising Picture 


Trade-Mark Ought to Look Like a Trade-Mark, Rules the Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents 


Y several significant rulings, 

one of the most interesting of 
which constitutes a victory for the 
B. V. D. Company, the highest 
tribunal in the United States Pat- 
ent Office has recently emphasized 
a determination that by no Gov- 
ernmental sanction shall the cloak 
of trade-mark protection be 
thrown over a mere advertising 
picture. So far as lies within 
the power of the Federal officials 
having charge of trade-mark reg- 
istration, manufacturers are to. .be 
prevented from appropriating to 
their exclusive use, via trade-mark 
claims, pictorial designs that are 
in more or less general use for 
advertising purposes in their re- 
spective lines. 

Various decisions have laid 
down the principle that a trade- 
mark in order to warrant United 
States registration as such must be 
something more than a mere ad- 
vertisement. That is to say, a 
trade-mark, while it may attain in 
time to towering advertising stat- 
ure, must be in the beginning pri- 
marily and essentially a mark to 
identify the origin of the goods to 
which it is applied. By several 
decisions of comparatively recent 
date, the authorities at the Patent 
Office have, in effect, elaborated 
this theory. In the light of these 
later mandates it must be con- 
strued that not only must a trade- 
mark not be a mere advertisement, 
but the trade-mark law must not 
be perverted to isolate to the sole 
use of a lone advertiser copy that 
should be left open for the com- 
mon use of all his competitors. 

The tendency on the part of 
some advertisers which is being 
consistently curbed at the United 
States Patent Office has been most 
clearly defined, probably, in the 
case of the B. D. Company 
versus the Atlas Underwear Com- 
pany. The Atlas company under- 
took to secure registration at 





Washington for a trade-mark con- 
sisting of the picture in an oval 
frame of a man in underwear 
standing upright and being meas- 
ured by a tape from the crotch to 
the shoulder. 

The B. V. D. Company, claim- 
ing long prior use of a similar de- 
vice for describing and advertis- 
ing the same class of goods, made 
vigorous objection to the grant- 
ing of a registration to its com- 
petitor. The opposer was able to 
subinit as evidence not only peri- 
odical advertising copy, but like- 
wise various markings on boxes 
of underwear comprising pictures 
in oval frames of a man clad in 
underwear and standing upright. 
Some of the advertisements sub- 
mitted show figures in union suits 
and there are also exhibits in the 
form of catalogues which show 
masculine figures in an attitude 
similar to that in the Atlas com- 
pany’s picture for which it sought 
recognition as a trade-mark. 

The Atlas company, placed on 
the defensive by the B. V. D. op- 
position, contended that the objec- 
tions of its rival should not be 
given countenance because B.V.D. 
had not made any trade-mark or 
analogous use of its pictures. Fur- 
thermore, it contended that the 
pictures previously used by the 
B. V. D. company lack the feature 
of the tape measure and hands 
holding it and otherwise are. dis- 
similar to the Atlas design. 


WHY B. V. D. WAS UPHELD AT 
PATENT OFFICE 

These contentions availed little 
when the case was carried before 
Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Clay on appeal’ from the 
lower tribunals in the Patent Of- 
fice which had recognized the 
B. V. D. points as well taken and 
had accordingly refused to regis- 
ter the Atlas picture. The final 


reviewing authority in passing 
5 
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upon the splitting of hairs with re- 
spect to details of the advertising 
pictures involved, said: 

“T can see nothing in either of 
the contentions. ‘he evidence 
makes it plain that the proposed 
registration would interfere with 
the prior rights of the opposer, 
since it would prima facie chal- 
lenge the opposer’s right to mark 
a box of underwear with the pic- 
ture of a man wearing the goods 
surrounded by an oval frame. 

“The opposer having used such 
a picture on its goods, the seques- 
tration and monopoly of that de- 
vice as a trade-mark would do it 
an injury. It makes no difference 
whether the opposer has used the 
picture as a trade-mark or a de- 
scription ; it has the right to con- 
tinue according to custom without 
interference. 

“The essential difficulty of the 
applicant is that its alleged trade- 
mark is descriptive. One seeing 
a box marked with this picture of 
a man clad in underwear would 
certainly and logically assume that 
the box contained suits of under- 


wear. If he inspected more closely 
he would be informed also of an 
easy and convenient way to meas- 
ure himself to get the proper size 


of the underwear. But I doubt 
whether it would ever occur to 
him that the picture was a trade- 
mark or was intended to distin- 
guish the underwear of one 
maker from the underwear of an- 
other maker. 

“IT can conceive of no reason 
why the applicant chose to use the 
picture unless it was to describe 
the contents of the box. The al- 
leged peculiarity of the picture is 
entirely subordinate, and is, in- 
deed, not at all a suggestion that 
it is a mark of origin. A trade- 
mark ought to look like a trade- 
mark; it at least ought not to ap- 
pear to be something else, as this 
does.” As a result of the deduc- 
tions above given, the assistant 
commissioner sustained the ruling 
of the Examiner of Interferences 
at the Patent Office, with the re- 
sult that the objection made by 
the B. V. D. Company was heeded 
and registration was refused to 
the Atlas company’s picture. 


National Retail 
Grocers Ask U. S. to 
Stop Premiums 


HE National Association of 

Ketail Grocers, in session in 
Chicago last week, adopted a reso- 
lution calling on the Federal Food 
Administration to prohibit all 
premiums, trading stamps and 
coupons for the period of the war. 
These methods of getting business 
were declared to be an economic 
waste in merchandising. 

The convention also asked as 
a war measure that the Food Ad- 
ministration and the National 
Council for Defense rule that no 
retail store be kept open longer 
than ten hours a day. 

“Unswerving and loyal support” 
was pledged to President Wilson 
and Herbert Hoover in carrying 
out the food conservation regu- 
lations. In this connection it was 
pointed out that the Food Ad- 
ministration expected the retail 
grocers to sell the people on the 
tood conservation idea. 

George E. Lichty, chairman of 
the Food Administration’s retail 
division, cheered the delegates by 
announcing that very soon the re- 
tail grocers would be allowed a 
larger margin of profit on the 
leading staple food products. He 
said the administration was pre- 
paring a table of profit that would 
satisfy the retailer who had been 
complaining that present prices 
were not nearly high enough. The 
details of this list are not available 
for publication before it is given 
out in Washington, but it is under- 
stood the retailers will be allowed 
percentages of profit practically 
double those allowed jobbers, ex- 
cept on lard and its compounds. 

An interesting feature of the 
many debates in the meeting was 
the display of considerable oppo- 
sition to the question of soliciting 
from manufacturers and jobbers 
for the benefit of the association. 
The plan of President Schaefer 
for asking funds from others than 
retail grocers was strongly criti- 
cized. This is in wide contrast to 
previous sentiment in. this and 
other associations. 





Selling the Savings Habit by Mail 
to the Boys of Uncle Sam 


Cleveland Trust Company Uses Advertising to Start Accounts Among 
the Soldiers 


“When the angels bid us welcome, and 
the harps begin to play, 

And we draw a million canteen checks 
and spend ’em in a day.” 


HESE deathless lines belong 

to a touching little ballad 
mournfully chanted by Sammy-in- 
the-mak'ng, when delay in secur- 
ing needed funds postpones the 
walking of the ghost, and he is 
forced to secure his delicacies on 
tick or bone them 


but the idea is proving so popular 
that regular deposits are being re- 
ceived from soldiers and sailors 
hailing from all parts. The fact 
that in Cleveland it is customary 
for many banks to give 4 per cent 
interest on savings accounts— 
compared with 3 per cent or 3% 
per cent in most other cities—is 

proving a big inducement. 
Banking by mail possesses many 
of the attractions 





from some more 
fortunate com- 
rade. But usu- 
ally Uncle Sam 
treats his boys 
with  avuncular 


affection and the 
customary cere- 
mony takes place 
on schedule. 
Liberty Bonds, 


insurance, Thrift 
Stamps, “fags,” 
and cash _ sent 


The war isn’t going to put an end to 
everything. It can’t be long until things 
will begin to grow normal. 


of shopping via 
catalogue. It is 
not necessary to 
go to town to de- 
posit your sav- 
ings —and when 
in the service one 
can’t always step 
around the cor- 
ner to a _ con- 
venient bank. 
Mail-order bank- 
ing is the acme 
of simplicity. All 


back home con- 
sume a_ greedy 
portion of Sam- 
my’s monthly sti- 
pend. What hap- 


As a preparation for a return to peace 

conditions, money is the best thing to 

depend upon. 

No matter where you are. now or will 

be next month, The Cleveland Trust 

Company is in Cleveland, and can help 
save money, safely, at 4 per cent 


that Sammy does 
is request his 
paymaster to de- 
posit a definite 
amount automat- 


pens to the rest ne ten 


depends largely sands 
is stationed on =. 
the deck of a de- 
stroyer, back of 
some grim sector 
in Flanders, in 
Cuba, or at the 
training camp. 
Right now the 
Cleveland Trust 
Company is con- 
ducting a cam- 
paign to secure Sammy’s savings 
by mail. The directors of this in- 
stitution regard the present situa- 
tion as a splendid opportunity for 
developing this branch of their 
business—with young fellows who 
perhaps never saved before. Orig- 
inally the advertising was directed 


to Cleveland boys in the service, 
87 


We have a booklet that tells how thou- 
fected system, of 
upon whether he Bend for it today, and get ready to make 


the bank that_has 
more accounts than any other in Ohio, 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Gteveland 0. 


its wi 


A DIGNIFIED APPEAL TO MEN 
SERVICE TO START SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


ically each pay 
day. So no mat- 
ter where he is 
stationed, the sol- 
dier or sailor can 
save regularly. If 
necessary, a joint 
account can be 
maintained, so 
some relative 
back home shares 
equal withdrawal 
privileges. 

The copy was 
placed in the various newspapers 
near the camps. 

One of the most effective copy 
appeals in this campaign is the 
opportunity of saving as a prepa- 
ration for peace, so one will find 
a nest egg waiting upon return. 
The fact that Sammy’s living ex- 
penses are nothing, his opportuni- 


rofited from our 
anking by Mail. 





IN THE 
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ties to spend are few, his pay reg- 
ular and his chance to save un- 
usual, are the points that are em- 
phasized throughout the cam- 
paign. 

When the Cleveland Trust 
Company originated the service of 
banking by mail, some ten or 
twelve years ago, it had in mind 
the widely diversified character of 
Cleveland as a commercal and 
manufacturing centre. The sta- 
bility of its industries and the 
sureness of its growth made it 
easy to lend money on unquestion- 
able security at 6 per cent. This 
in turn enabled The Cleveland 
Trust Company to pay 4 per cent 
interest on savings accounts. 

‘Banking by mail offers great 
advantages to those who live in 
rural districts, where there are no 
adequate banking facilities, and 
where there is no other way of 
safeguarding money than by keep- 
ing it in the house, where it is in 
constant danger of being lost by 
theft, fire or accident,” says 
George E. Lees, who prepared the 
campaign. “Even where banks 
are within easy reach, banking by 
mail is a great help in such cases 
where local banks offer no inter- 
est, where the local banks pay less 
than 4 per cent and where deposits 
are not accepted for more than 
$10,000. 

“In appealing to young men in 
the service we feel that we are 
not only developing the present 
business of The Cleveland Trust 
Company, but many of these chaps 
will have an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with our serv- 
ice, and when they return home 
will want to keep not only their 
personal, but business accounts 
with this institution.” 


Ontario Government 
Distributes 8,000,000 Ibs 
of Fish Annually 


HE success attending the On- 
tario Government’s venture in- 
to fishing as a means toward low- 
ering the costs of living, is a 


demonstration of what can be 
accomplished when a Government 
intelligently and vigorously en- 


INK 


deavors to transact business in a 
businesslike manner. 

Ontario municipalities have re- 
sponded in goodly numbers to the 
Government’s call and have as- 
sisted the Provincial authorities 
to get distribution. In ‘April of 
this year (the scheme has only 
been in operation for about six 
months) 110 cities and towns 
throughout Ontario had arranged 
with nearly 300 dealers to dis- 
tribute Government fish. This 
number has since been largely in- 
creased. Most of these dealers 
have been created, being induced 
to put in fish departments from 
patriotic and other motives. The 
success of the campaign is greater 
when this fact is considered in 
conjunction with the natural dis- 
inclination toward handling fish 
because of disagreeable features. 
Yet in spite of these disadvan- 
tages the department now has 
orders for definite distribution 
which amounts to a weekly ship- 
ping of 150,000 pounds of fish. 

What has been accomplished in 
Ontario has been duplicated in 
other provinces. Government re- 
ports show an increase of $12,- 
000,000 in the value of fish con- 
sumed in Canada in 1917 over the 
value of fish consumed in 1916. 
The total value was $50,000,000 
or thereabouts, which is a fair 
sized fish bill for 7,500,000 people. 

This increased consumption of 
fish in Canada has been developed 
to a great extent by the adver- 
tising the Government has used 
to popularize fish as a food. The 
inauguration of Tuesday as an 
additional “fish day” every week 
has helped and Tuesday now is 
on a parity with Friday. 


Associated Business Papers to 
Meet 

President Arthur J. Baldwin, of The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., has is- 
sued a call for a special meeting of the 
entire membership, to be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on June 4. On 
the day preceding, there will be a meet- 
ing of the executive and advisory com- 
mittees of the organization, also at the 
Hotel Astor. 

A number of important subjects will 
be considered, which cannot be deferred 
until the regular annual ‘convention, to 
be held next fall 
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Is the Retailer a Tax on Dis- 
tribution P 


What He Can Do to Help Himself and Better Serve the Consumer and 
the Manufacturer 


By William H. Ingersoll 


Marketing Mz y ager, Robert H. Ingersoli & Bro., New York. 


N Indiana woman was peeling 
potatoes. She cut into one 
that was hollow, and inside it 
found a note from the farmer 
- who had raised the potatoes. The 
note read: “I got 69 cents a bushel 
for these potatoes—how much did 
you pay for them?” She wrote 
back, “I paid $4 per bushel.” The 
farmer sent her just one more let- 
ter. It read: “I got 69 cents for 
those potatoes. It could not have 
cost more than 31 cents to carry 
them to you. Who got the other 
I am going to try to find 


I have been reading from an 
editorial in the New York Eve- 
ning Post of July 16 last. This is 
a conservative independent news- 
paper, and the editorial goes on to 
show how largely the middleman 
is responsible for the high living 
costs which grind so hard upon 
the wage earners and consumers. 

It represents a very general 
attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic, the newspapers, the legisla- 
tors and even the Government, 
toward the retailer. The farmer 
referred to in the editorial had 
probably neither the information 
nor the experience to enable him 
to know just what it does cost 
the retail grocer and the whole- 
sale produce man to handle his po- 
tatoes and deliver them to the 
consumer. What he did know 
was that he grew those potatoes; 
that they were no better when the 
consumer got them than when 
he parted with them, and that he 
got only 69. cents out of the $4, 
which the person for whom they 
were grown had to pay for them. 
He felt that he was entitled to a 
larger share of the retail price. 
The woman who bought them felt 


Address before 5 convention of retail 
jewelers in St. Louis. 


that she had paid too much for 
“distribution,” and very little for 
potatoes. She could not eat the 
distribution, and felt entitled to 
more potatoes for her money. 


A DISTRUST OF RE- 
TAILERS ? 


WHY SUCH 

Now, if this were an isolated or 
an exceptional condition of mind 
on the part of the public, it 
would not be worth citing here. 
But in point of fact, unfortunate- 
ly, it is only too typical of the 
esteem in which the so-called mid- 
dleman ‘is held, and where there 
is such misunderstanding there is 
friction, and waste, and loss. Why 
should there be such distrust of 
such a hard working, underpaid 
and important class of people as 
the retailers of this country? 

I do not refer to these things 
in an alarmist spirit. None of us, 
as business men believing in the 
legitimacy of our labor, expect 
any general extinction of the in- 
dispensable, the misunderstood re- 
tailer or middleman. After four 
years of intensive study of the 
problem of distribution, I am com- 
pletely convinced that there is 
not now, and will not be, any 
more economical method of dis- 
tributing the general run of farm 
and manufactured products than 
from producer to wholesaler, 
wholesaler to retailer, and retailer 
to consumer. Moreover, I am as 
completely satisfied, for reasons I 
will show, that there is not, and 
will ‘not be, any other type of re- 
tail establishment so economical 
and efficient as the moderate sized, 
independent, specialized retailer. 
The ordinary retail store is found, 
after exhaustive study, to dis- 
tribute goods on a smaller ratio of 
operating expenses than the de- 


partment store, or the chain store. 
1 
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And when transportation and 
service are taken into considera- 
tion, the same applies to the mail- 
order house. The greatest reason 
that these large retail institutions 
can stay in business in competi- 
tion with the small merchant is 
that they secure lower prices on 
account of quantity purchase, and 
it is my belief that they do not 
earn the lower prices which they 
receive, and ought not to get them. 


BIG BUYER SHOULD NOT BE FAVORED 


A country which has entered 
the world war in order that de- 
mocracy may be made safe can 
well afford to give thought to the 
perpetuation and extension of de- 
mocracy internally, and to ques- 
tion a system of price discounts 
which favors big buyers and 
makes for retail monopolies, just 
as the rebates formerly granted 
by railways to large shippers 
tended to the creation of monopo- 
lies, and had to be forbidden at 
law. It is infinitely more demo- 
cratic, as well as better business, 
to have thousands of independent 
merchants expertly distributing 
the country’s products in special- 
ized stores and prospering mod- 
erately, rearing their children in 
the atmosphere of free citizens, 
than to have them acting as floor 
walkers, paid by absentee owners. 

But let us return to the ques- 
tion of why the distrust of the re- 
tail merchant. I know that you 
all stand well individually in your 
communities, and that you have 
friends and customers who _ be- 
lieve in you and trade with you. 
Yet, it cannot be gainsaid that 
there is deep skepticism, both as 
to the disposition and capability 
of the retailer. The repeated 
doubts expressed in the public 
prints cannot fail to leave their 
impress on the readers’ minds. 
And the effect is shown in part 
by the rapid and _ continuous 
growth and expansion of the mail- 
order houses, the department 
stores, and chain stores. It can- 
not be denied that the people are 
turning to them in large numbers, 
having faith in their large scale 
operations to effect savings. 


INK 


It is a matter of concern, for 
example, to manufacturers to be 
confronted with the inroads which 
these large retail institutions are 
making upon the market. Their 
selling policies must be adjusted 
to the conditions in the field, and 
the demands upon them for 
greater discounts from the prices 
which you pay are more insistent 
year by year. 

Again, if you went before the 
committee of Congress, for ex- 
ample, to argue on behalf of the 
Stevens bill, which would permit - 
the maintenance of standardized 
prices on standard products, you 
would see with what skepticism 
our public men view the smaller 
merchants. 


NO “PUBLIC-BE-DAMNED” ATTITUDE 


It is not sufficient for us to take 
an attitude of indifference. It 
would be the greatest mistake 
to take Commodore Vanderbilt’s 
“the-public-be-damned” _ attitude. 
Even our great monopolies, such 
as the Pullman company, our pub- 
lice service electric and gas com- 
panies, our street car companies 
and our railroads have found that 
it doesn’t pay to ignore public 
sentiment. The great corporations 
kept silent for years under criti- 
cism, and the public thought that 
there was no answer. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
there are two or three main rea- 
sons for the misunderstanding ex- 
isting between the public and the 
retail merchant. To commence 
with, the business, the difficulties, 
the functions, the duties and prob- 
lems of the merchant are not ap- 
preciated by the public. In the 
second place there are scamps 
among retailers—fakers, jugglers, 
price cutters. In the third place, 
there is no adequate leadership in 
the retail ranks. In saying this, 
there is not even by inference any 
refiection upon the able, unselfish, 
liberal efforts put forth by the 
officials of your organization. 
Rather, I refer to the retailers in 
all lines of business and to the 
fact that there is no federation 
in this country of retail trade as- 
sociations, to watch-out for the 
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interests of the retail merchant 
generally and to represent him in 
our halls at legislation, and at 
public gatherings, and to speak for 
him wherever he is misunderstood. 


GETS HELP BUT THE 
RETAILER 


EVERYONE 


Jut think a moment of what 
solicitude is shown for the 
farmer, and for the laborer in 
this country. It is because of 
organization and voting power. 
The farmers of this country have 
been vastly helped by the Govern- 
ment—agricultural stations, agri- 
cultural schools, free seed, and 
other helps are extended to them, 
and properly so. The laborer is 
protected by laws governing hours 
of labor and rates of pay, and in 
many other respects. Our manu- 
facturers are assisted by protec- 
tive tariffs and by help from the 
Department of Commerce in 
scouring export markets for 
trade opportunities. But who has 


ever heard of the Government 
making a study of retail distribu- 
tion for the purpose of helping 


the retailer, or of establishing 
schools for merchants, or sending 
them “seed” of any sort? It is 
because the retail merchant has 
not seen to it that he was or- 
ganized and represented. He has 
stayed at home while others went 
out and looked after their own 
interests. 

I believe that the welfare of the 
manufacturer and the public, as 
well as the retailer himself, de- 
pends upon stronger and more 
strongly supported trade associa- 
tions among the retail merchants. 
Unfair competition cannot be 
curbed until the merchants who 
know what these things are speak 
in no uncertain voice, demanding 
their abolition. We are going to 
suffer from unfair price cutting, 
from exaggerated advertising, 
from the fake auctioneer, the 
traveling peddler, and all the other 
ills that beset us, until we get to- 
gether and reach an understanding 
of what is right and what is 
wrong; reject from our organiza- 
tions as members those who will 
not conform to the right, and in- 
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sist upon legislation and its en- 
forcement for purging business 
practices. Your business is worth 
something, and a_ well-supported 
trade organization could help it 
immensely. 


JEWELERS SHOULD CLUB TOGETHER 


AND ADVERTISE 


Taking the jewelry business 
alone, there are, I believe, 10,000 
jewelers to whom it would be 
worth $100 a year apiece to have 
the labors of the retail merchants 
properly explained to the public. 
This would produce a fund of one 
million dollars a year to adver- 
tise the retail jewelry business; to 
tell why jewelers can best serve 
the public in their line; to explain 
what they do; to maintain liberal- 
ly supported headquarters in every 
State with well-equipped commit- 
tees; to represent the members at 
legislative hearings, at public 
gatherings, at meetings of press 
associations, in the colleges and 
many other valuable places. They 
could collect the facts and figures 
for presentation to the public, and 
the Legislatures and Congress. 
They could publish widely why 
they could give better values than 
any other type of retail institu- 
tion. They could explain public 
advantages of trading at home, 
and if the retailers in the various 
leading lines of business acted in 
like manner, public sentiment 
could be reformed and a better 
understanding created, which 
would be worth more than $100 
a year to the stores which share 
in the benefits. 

And, finally, and in order that 
we may not appear to see only 
the faults in others, and be ob- 
livious of our own, it must be 
conceded that there is room for 
improvement in the efficiency of 
the retail merchant. Here, again, 
the Association could be of the 
greatest help, if it were a strong 
one and provided with more than 
enough dues to merely pay post- 
age on notices. Notwithstanding 
that the ordinary retail merchant 
is inherently the most economical 
means of distribution, he is not 
actually so unless he manages 
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There cannot be efficiency 
without information as to what 
one is doing. The retail dealer 
who has no adequate accounting 
system cannot possibly make the 
most of his opportunity. He must 
not deceive himself with mislead- 
ing averages which cause him to 
slight goods which really pay him 
an ample net margin of profit, 
while pushing goods which have 
an apparently wider margin, but 
a selling expense so heavy as to 
leave nothing net. He must keep 
track of stock, and watch the 
turnover of each department, and 
each leading line within each de- 
partment, either periodically or 
continuously. 


well. 


STOCKDALE CHART SHOWS VALUE OF 
TURNOVER 


To illustrate the point, I would 
like to call your attention to a 
table I have prepared here, show- 
ing the difference in net profit on 
two lines of goods, each paying 
33 per cent gross profit on the 
selling price—one turning one 
time a year and the other four 
times a year: 

Four 
Turn- 
overs 


Time Exp. 
ent 


1 
Interest <3 
Insurance and taxes 
Heat and Light... 
Depreciation 
Miscellaneous 


Labor Exp. 
Salary 9.1 
Advertising re 2. 
Delivery 6 
Miscellaneous 2 


2.3 


This table represents actual 
figures collected from a consider- 
able number of stores by Mr. 
Stockdale of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. It shows how 
much it costs to sell a line of 
goods where the _ investment 
equals the year’s volume as com- 
pared with a case where you will 
do a business each year of four 
times the amount invested in the 
line. It dissects the expenses into 
rent, interest and the various other 
classifications of expense. Some 
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of them you will see are grouped 
as “Time Expenses”; that is, such 
items as rent, the more of which 
you pay on goods the longer you 
have them on your shelves. The 
other group of expenses repre- 
sents labor, such as the clerk hire 
in selling. 

If you will examine these fig- 
ures you will find them to be fair- 
ly representative of conditions in 
your own business probably, and 
you will see that it is costing you 
in the neighborhood of 32.3 per 
cent to sell goods which turn only 
once a year, whereas it is cost- 
ing only about 10% per cent to 
sell the goods turning four times 
a year. In the first case, there- 
fore, if the goods pay a gross 
profit of 33% per cent, there is 
only 1 per cent net profit in the 
business. It would pay better to 
put the money in the savings bank 
at 3 per cent. On the other goods 
there would be a net profit of 
nearly 23 per cent, which is emi- 
nently satisfactory and profitable. 

Your big competitors are mak- 
ing .their headway, largely, be- 
cause they study these facts. They 
watch the turnover. They refuse 
to handle “lazy” goods. They are 
not in business for fun or self- 
deception. A large part of the 
solution of the retailer’s profit 
lies in studying this one question, 
and in getting a simple but effi- 
cient accounting system that will 
show up these facts automatically. 
It will enable you to make money 
on what you do sell; to do a 
larger business on the same in- 
vestment, and to make more 
money without increasing prices 
to the public, which, after all, is 
the greatest cure for the com- 
plaint of the consumer that it 
costs too much to distribute mer- 
chandise. 


Guy F. Minnick with “Coal 


Trade Journal” 


Guy F. Minnick has been appointed 
business manager of the Coal Trade 
Journal, New York. Mr. Minnick has 
been connected with the advertising de- 
yartment of McClure’s Magazine, New 

ork, for over seven years, the last 
three of which he has been advertising 
manager. : 
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THE AINT IT DISCOURAGIN’ SERIES 





TRADE MARK—COPY RIGHT—1918—FRANK W. HOPKINS 





AF Home, 
OFFICE HAS WORKED 
OUT A NEW oo 





AND THE SAME 
HAS BEEN RUSHED 
OUT IN BULLETIN 





AND A SALESMAN GETS 
THE. NEW INSTRUGTIONS AND 
SAYS" HO-HUM- ANOTHER, 
SALES BULLETIN “———~ 





— AND AS IS HiS HABIT- QANS 
\T IN THE WASTE BASKET _ 
WITHOUT DIGESTING— ea an 
same, —— 


—AND THE PROSPECT ASKS 

THE. VERY QUESTIONS WHICH 
THE SALESMAN (5 NOT ABLE. 
TO ANSWER BUT WHICH 


— AND TH’ SALESMAN WRITES 
Back FOR INSTRUCTIONS — 


GOSH- AINT IT 











ARE CONTAINED IN HIS 
SALES BULLETIN ~ 


Discouracin’ ! 














No. 1—Reading Sales Bulletins 


Nothing will give a Sales Manager the doldrums quicker than to see 


one of his salesmen pull a “boner” 


simply because that salesman has 


not read a bulletin from the Home Office which would have absolutely 
prevented the mistake. The purpose of this cartoon is to encourage 
salesmen to read bulletins and instructions from the Home Office. 


Here are some of the Users of These Popular Selling Picture Talks: 


The Addressograph Company 
American Chicle Company 
American Multigraph Company 
Armour & Company 

Atlas Portland Cement Company 
The Beckwith Company 

Calumet Baking Powder Company 
J. G. Cherry Company 

Chicago Paper Company 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JYower Lumber Company 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 
Robert Gair Company 

General Fireproofing Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
House of Hobberlin 

The Imperial Life Assurance Co. 
James Mfg. Company 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Main Belting Company 

Moller & Schumann Company 
Nordyke & Marmon Company 
Palmolive Company 

Personal Efficiency 

Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Shores-Mueller Company 

L. C. Smith & Bros. ame Co 
Lee S. Smith & Son Még. C 
Howard Marcus Strong 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
True Shape Hosiery Company 
Texas Compan 

U. S. Rubber Company 

Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
S. D. Warren & Company 


Sales and advertising executives of all concerns that issue any sort of 
literature to their sales organizations ought to write for descriptive 
booklet of this successful selling cartoon idea. 


THE HOP aed SERVICE 


116 Ninth Street - «= 


- - Wilmette, IIlinoj, 
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THE HOUSTON POST 


National Advertising Record 


Year Year Year ‘ Year 
1915 1916 1917 1918 
Lines. Lines. Lines. Lines. 


JANUARY ... 56,952 66,906 89,278 113,554 
FEBRUARY . 68,544 83,538 114,996 115,710 
93,168 136,836 144,984 


go.1s0 114,478 160,678) 
82,768 119,532 135,912 Geet a ttie. 
106,050 114,380 








58,618 88,004 103,950 | 
AUGUST .... 48,972 81,984 86,324 
SEPTEMBER 50,652 90,846 | 96,698) 


Third — quarter, 
Watch it grow. 


OCTOBER ... 75,082 127,610 143,318)These_, fsures 


represent only 
paid advertis- 


NOVEMBER . 77,322 120,484 peace | ing placed | by 
DECEMBER . 42,980 82,348 87,948 


eral advertis- 
ing agencies. 





TOTAL .... 802,550 1,179,948 1,403,598 


Why this excellent record? ONLY’MORNING PAPER IN 
Ask any space buyer or adver- RICH MORNING 
tiser now using The Post. FIELD 


Trading Population One Million 





REPRESENTATIVES: 

S. C. Beckwith Specia! Agency Benjamin & Kentnor Co. 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Post Dispatch Bidg., St. Louis 
Ford Bidg., Detroit Geo. M. Kohn, Inc, 

Journal Bildg., Kansas City 1004 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 








Write The Houston Post Service and Co-Operative Department 
for detailed information concerning trade conditions, merchan- 
dising, co-Operation, etc. 


HOME OFFICE, Post Building, Houston, Texas 


























Striking Posters Will Aid Drive 
for W.S.S. 


Prize Winners in Three Competitions Announced—Adolph Treidler’s 
Poster Takes $1,000 Prize 


DOLPH TREIDLER, of New 
York City, won the first prize 
of $1,000 in the poster competition 
inaugurated some time ago by the 
War Savings Stamps committee, 
and announced at the time in 
Printers’ Ink. M. Leone Bracker, 
of New York, was first in the 
newspaper advertisement contest, 
winning $250. The first prize in 
the “car or window card” section 
was won by G. B. Inwood, of New 
York, the amount being $250. 
Mr. Treidler’s drawing shows 
the gigantic figure of a German 
soldier slouching across a devas- 
tated landscape, with the ruins of 
a church in the background, and 
the bleeding form of a woman 


crunched beneath his 


“Behold Your Enemy” and shows 
German soldiers _— tyrannizing 
over a group of Belgian wom- 
en, children and old men. The 
second prize of $100 in the news- 
paper advertisement class went to 
Hal Marchbanks, New York, for 
a type composition. F. W. Goudy, 
of New York, secured honor- 
able mention for a _hand-let- 
tered ad. 

G. B. Inwood’s winning car 
or window card design shows a 
glimpse of a battlefield, and a 
soldier going into action, who ab- 
jures the observer: “Meanwhile, 
you save!” The second prize of 
$100 goes to Mrs. L. M. Rudge, 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. Honor- 





foot. In one hand he 
carries a gun, and 
in the other a. bloody 
knife. “Help Stop 
This” is the message. 
“Buy W. S:; S. and 
Keep Him Out of 
America.” The fig- 
ure of the brutal sol- 
dier, incidentally, was 
transcribed, almost 
exactly, from a 
sketch made by a 
German artist and 
published in Germany 
in a book called “Die 
Wacht am _ Rheim.” 
Coles Phillips, of 
New Rochelle won 
the second prize of 
$300 with a_ poster 
showing a German 
soldier using his gun 
as a club. Honorable 
mention was given 
Casper Emerson, Jr., 
of New York, for 
his drawing show- 
ing a “web” of W. 
S. S. being used to 
feed a machine gun. 





BUY 


& KEEP HIM OUT of AMERICA 








Mr. Bracker’s 
drawing is entitled 


THE POSTER THAT WON FIRST PRIZE 
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able mention went to Ray Green- 
leaf, New York. 

The committee of judges, of 
which C. D. Gibson was chairman, 
examined 2,200 entries in the con- 
est. Of these a large number, in- 
cluding the winners, will be on 
display for several weeks in the 
main hall of the New York Public 
Library, and another group will 
be shown in the Waterman Build- 
ing, Broadway and Dey street, 
New York. Afterward individual 
posters will be used very exten- 
sively for window display pur- 
poses. The winning designs will, 
of course, be reproduced in tre- 
mendous numbers and shown in 
all parts of the country. Interest 
in the contest itself has been na- 
tion-wide, and there were entries 
from all over the country. 

Soldiers, children, and ships 
seem to have been the three most 
popular appeals, judging by the 
posters on exhibition in New York. 
The drawings showing a soldier 
or a bunch of them far outnum- 
bered the others, and the children 
came next. Several artists 
thought of showing a likeness of 
the Kaiser partly obliterated with 
stamps, with an invitation to the 
public to complete the process. 


Westinghouse . 
Has an Anti-Waste 
Exhibit 


T is difficult, oftentimes, to 

make the wastefulness of one 
employee seem so important to 
him that he will be led to greater 
care in his work and thus cut 
down his percentage of waste. 
Likewise is it apt to seem trivial 
if a slice of bread, a piece of but- 
ter or part of a slice of meat is 
wasted at mealtime. But mul- 
tiply the waste in either of these 
instances by a hundred or a thou- 
sand and the waste is far more 
impressive. 

Reasoning thus, the manage- 
ment of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., fitted up a 


storage battery truck as a trav-. 


eling exhibit for the benefit of 
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its employees. On one end of the 
truck wasted food was collected 
that was discarded from the 
lunches of the workmen brought 
from their homes, and on the 
other was a collection of wasted 
manufacturing materials—copper, 
zinc, lead, mica, rubber, felt, gum, 
etc—that could be used to ad- 
vantage. It is estimated that the 
food-stuffs waste amounts to be- 
tween $35 and $50 a day in this 
plant, while there is a loss of hun- 
dreds of dollars from materials 
carelessly discarded. In the case 
of the latter a force of men is 
constantly employed to sort over 
the scrap and turn it back for 
use if possible. 

On the truck there is a sign 
reading, “Waste,” with sub-titles 
reading, “Food brought from your 
homes” and “Materials belonging 
to the company.” This truck was 
driven up and down the shop 
aisles so that the employees could 
see it and form in their minds 
some idea of the waste. Such an 
object lesson ought to be espe- 
cially valuable at this time. 


Chicago “Tribune’s” 
Business Manager 


The Chicago Tribune last week an- 
nounced the appointment of S. E 
Thomason as business manager. Mr. 
Thomason is a lawyer and has been 
actively associated with the paper for 
several years as counsel. 

This increase in the personnel of the 
Tribune’s business executives was made 
necessary through the absence of_ its 
two chief executives, Lieut. Joseph Me- 
dill Patterson and Lieut. Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, who are both artillery 
officers with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. ~ 


New 


Death of Frederick H. Sieg- 
fried 


Frederick H. Siegfried, founder of 
the Siegfried Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, died in Redland, 
Cal., on May 26, aged 42 years. Mr. 
Siegfried entered the advertising agency 
field in 1907. He was one of the char- 
ter members of the New York. Advertis- 
ing Agents’ Association and served as 
its first secretary-treasurer. 


Moran With Wurlitzer Co. 


J. B. Moran has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the. Conroy. Piano 
Co., St. Louis, to become resident man- 
ager of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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The Coal Industry through 
its oldest Publication 
beckoned to Minnick 


HE COAL TRADE JOURNAL 
is glad to announce the appoint- 
ment of Guy F. Minnick as Business 


M anager. 


Mr. Minnick, who for more than seven 
years has been identified with the 
advertising department of McClure’s 
Magazine—and is now giving up the 
position of Advertising Manager of 
that prominent publication, a position 
which he has held for the past three 
years—will take up his active duties 


with us on June first. 


The Coal Trade Journal 


Edited and published by the late Frederick E. Saward 
from April, 1869 to December, 1917 


The Oldest Coal Paper in the United States 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
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Through @ service of over seventy vears.embrae 
5) 6 Hirse wartime periods this biz 

plate has demonstrated jts real economy through 
its ability fo wear the apprevat ol three 


generations ld guide yous" purchase todas 














INTERNATIONAL BIEVER COMPANY, MERIDEN. CORN, 


It is quite unusual to find senile that 
can point with pride to its forbears as the first 
of their kind—and to all that followed as the 
accepted standard of quality. 

This heritage of seventy years reputation is 
capitalized in the above advertisement which 
features the well known “1847 Girl.” 


Those who purchase silverware for your 
home should see the new Queen Anne Pattern 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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“Who'll Bell the Cat?” 


Is the Copy Unwriter Just an Idea or Is He a Human Possibility? 


By Maxwell Droke 


HAVE spent a couple of very 

pleasant half-hours in perus- 
ing the articles in Printers’ INK 
by Ray Giles and H. T. F. Husted 
anent this question of the Copy 
Unwriter. And, well— 

The whole argument takes me 
back to my kiddish days and a 
story that my old negro mammy 
used to tell her “lil’ white chile.” 
The chances are that you, too, 
have heard the fairly tale. 

Seems there was a great agita- 
tion in Ratville. The cat situation 
was causing grave alarm. A pub- 
lic meeting was at last planned, 
and all of the rats from far and 
near gathered together to discuss 
ways and means of minimizing 
the harm done among them by 
the dreaded cat. 

“T’ll_ tell you what,” suggested 
a pompous-looking ‘rat, at last, 
“let’s get a big bell and put it 
around the neck of Thomas, the 
Feline Fiend. Then, whenever we 
hear the bell, we'll know the cat 
is approaching. The alarm will 
give us plenty of time to run and 
hide.” The multitude of rats ap- 
plauded heartily. “A perfectly 
wonderful idea!” they chorused. 
And the p. 1. rat sat down, smiling 
appreciation of himself from ear 
to ear. 

A few moments later a small, 
bow-legged, cross-eyed mouse, 
with a projecting chin, got up and 
startled the entire congregation by 
timidly saying, “I’d like to inquire, 
please, who is going to bell the 
cat?” That simple query broke 
up the meeting. There were no 
volunteers. And that was before 
the days of conscription. 

Now, for the sake of argument, 
I’ll cheerfully grant you that most 
of us are inclined toward .wordi- 
ness. Unquestionably we are a 
bit too free with the contents of 
the late Mr. N. Webster’s Un- 
abridged. But, folks, who'll bell 
this pest, Volubility? 

I’d like to have a friendly little 
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chat with Mr. Giles. I want to 
tell him what a wonderful little 
plan he has outlined, how much I 
think of it—and all that. And 
then, while he is all smiles and 
sunshine, I’d like to take him to 
one side and ask him if he really 
and truly knows of a single, soli- 
tary competent Writer, who is 
willing to add the prefix “Un” 
to his title. 

If your Copy Unwriter is worth 
the chloride of sodium you can 
get out of a dairy lunch salt- 
cellar on a damp day, he has got to 
be a writer himself! And he must 
know the advertising game. That 
means simply that he will have to 
be recruited from the army of 
copy writers. All right, then. 
Let’s put the question before the 
Society of Advertising Copy 
Writers. All members who wish 
to forsake the clan and become 
odious, despised and reviled Un- 
writers of Copy, signify in the 
usual manner. Ah! we are greeted 
with resounding gobs of silence. 


JOY COMES FROM WRITING—NOT UN- 
WRITING—COPY 


Deep down in your internals, 
Mr. Ad Man, you know as well 
as you know anything at all, that 
you are writing advertising for 
the thrills you can get out of it. 
The salary? Forget it! Why, 
man alive! you’d probably make 
more money at a dozen different 
vocations if you could put your 
heart in your work. But you can’t. 
For that heart of yours is tight 
glued to the task of putting words 
together to sell things. If you 
are a real ad man, you couldn’t 
quit the game if you wanted to. 
And you dont want to! 

You are awakened along about 
7:42 a. M. And, because you’re 
human, you begin to yawn and 
hazily count the days until Sun- 
day. Then your old think-tank 
starts going at the usual 1,300. 
r. p. m., and in a pair of minutes 
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you are all a-tingle with the joy 
of the job that lies before you. 

“This is my day to write some 
copy for the Disturber Phono- 
graph,” you reflect, as you don 
your holeproofs, “and I’ve got a 
batch of wonderful ideas to work 
into my ads. Something brand 
new in phonograph copy. Oh, 
boy! Oh, joy! Where do we 
proceed from the present loca- 
tion?” 

Could you—honestly, now, could 
you—get the same joyous thrill 
out of contemplating, “Well, I’ve 
got to delete a couple of sentences 
from Jigger’s mince pie ad this 
morning. And cut the gizzard out 
of Biffle’s canned frog’s legs copy. 
It’s going to be a great day!” I 
doubt it. Even though you found 
a bit extra in the manila on Sat- 
urday night. 

And those super-Red Letter 
Days that every copy man experi- 
ences semi-occasionally! For in- 
stance, there was the time you 
prepared that ad for Perfecto 
toilet preparations. You just knew 
it had the feminine appeal—that 
it would go big with the women- 
folk. The chief was skeptical. 
The two of you argued back and 
forth, and back again. At last 
you went out and got your ste- 
nographer and the telephone girl. 
_ They both pronounced the copy 

and layout “perfectly darling.” 
Then you and the chief argued 
some more. At last the ad went 
out, substantially as you had writ- 
ten it, with a little coupon down in 
the lower r. h. corner. And 
pretty soon those coupons began 
coming in, and coming in, and 
coming in. The client was as 
pleased as Punch. And you—well, 
you wore an “I-told-you-so!” ex- 
pression for the balance of the 
week. Yet there are folks who 
seem to think that you would 
eagerly scan the Help Wanted 
columns of P. I. in quest of a 
Copy Unwriter’s job! 


“UNWRITER’S” 
THIS? 


WOULD AN JOB BEAT 


And let’s not forget the time 
you went before the board of di- 
rectors of the United Manufac- 
turing Company. They wanted a 


“few one-inch ads.” But when you 
came up for air, some several 
hours later, you had the presi- 
dent’s signature on the d. 1. for 
half-page space in a dozen differ- 
ent newspapers. Remember? Say, 
will you ever forget! You felt 
like painting the whole office a 
bright, lustrous vermilion that 
morning. And “they” have the 
temerity to suggest that you don 
horn-rimmed glasses and wield 
the blue pencil! 

Then there was the occasion 
when you watched a grouch in the 
street car. He took one of your 
little advertising booklets out of 
his coat pocket, scowled at it, 
turned disgustedly to the first 
page and began reading. Kept on 
reading. A_ half-diffident smile 
started playing about his lips. It 
grew. The grouch grinned! Yes, 
sir! actually grinned! And after 


he had read the very last word of 
the book, he turned the page, tore 
out the return post card, filled it 
in with his fountain pen, brought 
forth some stamps and pasted one 
square reserved for 


in the tiny 
that purpose. And it all happened 
right before you, the happy, blush- 
ing parent! You kept your eye on 
the grouch when he got off at, the 
next street, saw him walk up to a 
mail box and consign the bit of 
bristol to the tender mercies of 
Uncle Samuel. And folks do say 
that censoring is such pleasant 
work. Nothing to do all day long 
but sit and listen to the slow and 
measured, guillotine-like, snip- 
snip of the shears. 

Strikes me that about the only 
solution is for the chap who 
writes these “handy” books to get 
busy on the job. What we need 
is a reference volume on the sub- 
ject that every copy-man can use 
for himself; say, for instance, 
“Every Man His Own Copy Un- 
writer,’ or ‘How to Delete Your 
Dope.’ 12 mo. Illustrated. Net 
$1.40. Postage 8 cents.” I'll 
place an advance order right here 
and now for a copy. Who'll be 
next? Thank you, sir. Step right 
up, folks. Don’t be bashful. 

Sell your own cat—and be sure 
the job is done to -your entire 
satisfaction. 





Animated Talking Advertising 
In the Home 








ee once said: “‘A newspaper in the 


home is worth a thousand on the byway.” . 


What would you think of a medium that brought 
your advertising in millions of homes? 


Millions of phonographs are owned and operated 
by the best buying families. 


What a unique and effective medium for advertising! 
We are ready to show you how you can accomplish this 
great achievement for your product. No more intimate 
sales method could possibly be devised. No surer system 
of ‘‘getting your story across’ could be encountered. 


If you are ready to approach the idea in a big way, ready 
to appropriate what such a great. idea is worth—we are 
ready to open the door wide for you. 


Emerson Phonograph Company 


3 West 35th Street New York City 
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Hartford Led the Whole 
Country 


HONORS OF THE LOAN CAMPAIGN 


| The award of Liberty Loan honor flags reveals 
la curious disparity in the record of ov ersubscrip- 
| tions of quotas by districts and cities. * * 

| Hartford led ali the five classes of cities a 
la percentage of 251. * * * No other city in 
this category further east than Evansville, Ind., 
|passed its quota.—-(Editorial, New York World, 
May 12, 1918.) 


The Courant Led in Hartford 


by publishing over 70 full pages of Liberty Loan 
advertising. For the first four months of 1918 
The Hartford Courant published 454,620 lines of 
Financial Advertising,—more than any other news- 
paper in the United States. (The New York Times 
was second with a total of 408,347 lines of Financia] 
Advertising for the same period.) 


HARTFORD, in proportion to its population, is 
the most prosperous City in the United States. 
THE COURANT is the first choice of advertisers 
who desire to cover the buying population of Hart- 
ford. 

THE HARTFORD COURANT is the largest 
Morning and Sunday paper in the State of Connecti- 
cut, and, the on/y Morning and Sunday paper in 
Hartford. Covers the Hartford territory. 

Send for our dealer help and: dealer co-operation 
literature. 





The Hartford Courant 
Hartford - Connecticut 


Special Representatives 
GILMAN & NICOLL 
World Bldg. : _ Tribune Bldg. 
ew York Chicago 
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American Radiator 
Co.’s Quick Rise to 


Dominance 


(Continued from page 6) 
firm that the projected company 
planned an entirely new product 
in radiators, which would be made 
in cast iron sections so they could 
be lengthened or shortened. For- 
merly radiators had been made 
from wrought iron. 

“It looks as if you had a big 
thing,” they told him. “And by 
all means don’t miss the chance 
to get in with Senator McMil- 
lan.” 

Mr. Woolley went directly to a 
telegraph office and wired his ac- 
ceptance, and when he returned to 
Detroit he became secretary of 
the Michigan Radiator and Iron 
Manufacturing Company at $1,800 
a year. He had been getting 
$1,100 at the crockery house. 

He invested $5,000, and, in ad- 
dition, acquired $15,000 in stock 
with money loaned him by Senator 
McMillan, who agreed to let him 
pay for it out of the profits. 

If any moral can be drawn from 
this episode it might be this: that 
a man who knows he is in the 
wrong.place, and feels his ability 
to carry bigger responsibilities, is 
making a mistake to stay in the 
rut. 

But it wasn’t all good sailing. 
That first year the company had a 
great deal of trouble in the 
mechanical end, especially with 
patterns, and its secretary closed 
his desk, put on jumper and over- 
alls, and went into the shops to 
study the problem first hand. To 
this experience he ascribes some 
of his subsequent success. 

Despite its setbacks the new en- 
terprise earned dividends that year 
and the capital was raised to $200,- 
000, each shareholder participa- 
ting. Again Senator McMillan 
helped Mr. Woolley to finance his 
share. The second year the busi- 
ness was still more profitable. 

This was before the idea of ad- 
vertising the company’s products 
had been thought of, but along 
about this time certain germs of 


publicity got into the secretary’s 
office, and may perhaps be consid- 
ered prophetic. He began using 
rubber stamps on letters and bills 
to tell brief little stories about the 
products, and in other minor ways 
commenced to harness the great 
force that afterward did such 
marvelous things for his company. 

About the beginning of 1892 the 
company merged with two other 
radiator concerns, one in Detroit 
and the other in Buffalo, largely 
reducing selling expenses and 
overhead. Mr. Woolley became 
secretary of the new corporation 
and a member of the executive 
committee of three, the others be- 
ing Joseph Bond and Charles H. 
Hodges. Chicago, as a geographi- 
cal center of markets, was selected 
as the best place for the general 
offices. Here was the focus for a 
vast potential demand, where in- 
quirers could be reached quickly 
and customers served promptly. 
At that time there were only two 
or three larger corporations in the 
United States. The new form of 
radiator had demonstrated itself 
to be a success. 


BRIDGING A CRISIS WITH EXPORT 


BUSINESS 


The next year was very pros- 
perous, but there were rocks 
ahead—tthe panic of 1893. Now |] 
have often observed that a man’s 
characteristics have a habit of re- 
peating themselves. Success itself 
is a habit, pivoted on energy, 
knowledge and ability We have 
only to go back to the episode of 
the lamps to understand the im- 
pulse that took hold of Mr. Wool- 
ley and his associates—who were 
men of kindred ideas and vision— 
in that year of failures, shut- 
downs and stringencies. Looking 
ahead, he and his associates saw 
disaster for 1894 unless something 
could be done to assure a market 
that would keep the plants going. 

The decision, I believe, was 
made quickly. The company had 
attempted no foreign business but 
this was the psychological time, 
and Mr. Woolley was delegated to 
go to Europe—and the trip was 
the beginning of a great industrial 
romance across the water. 
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No doubt the detailed story of 
this first journey abroad would be 
intensely interesting, but, in a 
word, he found the field quite un- 
worked and the market receptive. 
Europe had steam heat, but no 
radiators. The people over there 
had never seen a device of this 
sort,‘ great coils of massive pipe 
being used for radiation.. He went 
first to Switzerland, where he got 
some large orders. He went to 
Belgium, Germany, France and 
England, in all of which countries 
he was well received, getting busi- 
ness. In America there was a 
panic, but not over there. 

Nor was there any panic for the 
American Radiator Company, for 
he took back orders enough to 
keep its factories running as usual 
during the period of recovery. 

In the summer of 1895, Joseph 
Bord, who was president at that 
time—and a man of great ability 
and fineness of character—went to 
Europe and established an office 
and warehouse in London, and 
created a selling organization for 
England and the continent. Dur- 
ing the succeeding years the busi- 
ness continued to grow both at 
home and in Europe. In 1902, at 
the death of Mr. Bond, Mr. Wool- 
ley was elected to succeed him. 

Meanwhile the foreign depart- 
ment had become so important, be- 
tween the markets over there and 
the company’s skill in covering 
them, that further expansion was 
determined upon, and Mr. Wool- 
ley organized his staff at home so 
that he might spend six months 
of every year abroad. From that 
time until after the present war 
began he went abroad each May 
and remained until October, living 
in all the capitals of Europe and 
building up a manufacturing and 
selling enterprise of great magni- 
tude. 


THE FORERUNNER OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Go back seventeen years or 
more to the time Mr. Woolley de- 
termined to make what he calls 
house-to-house laboratory experi- 
ments, in the United States. In 


his ceaseless investigations of mar- 
kets he went out himself and 
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called at a large number of homes, 
talking with householders as to the 
possibility of heating their houses 
in a more economical and com- 
fortable way than most of them 
employed. Would they consider 
throwing out their dusty and in- 
efficient stoves if they found a 
way to get better results? 

Their answers, when tabulated 
and analyzed, indicated vastly 
greater possibilities than the com- 
pany had so far believed existed. 
All these prospects were put on 
the follow-up list, and_ ulti- 
mately 18 out of every 100 were 
sold. 

The investigation had covered 
only a small territory, but now the 
questions arose, logically: If such 
a market existed in a given sec- 
tion of a given State, did it not 
exist in other parts of the State, 
and in other States? If so, how 
could it be reached? Not by per- 
sonal salesmanship alone! 

Thus Mr. Woolley, Mr. Hodges 
and Mr. Bond conceived the idea 
of advertising nationally. The 
first year’s appropriation was $15,- 
000. Louis Bruch, then a stenog- 
rapher and now vice-president, 
was selected as advertising mana- 
ger. His copy is famous in all 
languages. 

One difficulty encountered was 
to make the salesmen themselves 
believe in the advertising, and to 
follow it up energetically. Some 
of them didn’t think it dignified 
to write letters or go to see peo- 
ple in answer to inquiries. It 
happened that an unusual number 
of requests for information came 
from Jamaica Plains, just out of 
Boston, and Mr. Woolley sent a 
picked young man into that ter- 
ritory to demonstrate what could 
be done. Important results were 
secured and the business of heat- 
ing contractors in that territory 
began to boom. One firm secured 
eighty-eight jobs through the work 
of this man. 

The moral influence of this was 
very great in getting across the 
advertising idea with the organi- 
zation. 

From one district alone, through 
intensive cultivation, the company 
got as much business as it had 
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It is our -business to create ad- 
vertising which adequately ex- 
presses both a product and the 
institution behind that product. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
Advertising 
Detroit 
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secured in half the state in two 
years. 

The company was once inclined 
to believe that a profitable busi- 
ness could not be created in the 
South, but with the aid of ad- 
vertising it found that enormous 
sales could be made in that re- 
gion, and seven years ago the 
plants at Kansas City and Bir- 
mingham were a result. When 
these were built they were sup- 
posed to be large enough for five 
years at least, but within two 
years they had to be doubled. 

In earlier years the company 
accepted the theory that the farm- 
ers were not ready to avail them- 
selves of the economies and other 
advantages of steam and hot wa- 
ter heating, but advertising demon- 
strated that this was a mistake. 


To advertising may be attributed - 


revolutionary changes in_ the 
American farmer’s plane of living 
all through—indeed in the mode 
of life of all of us. Mr. Wool- 
ley finds great satisfaction in the 
knowledge that through the con- 
structive work of his company 
modern economic progress has 
been advanced. 

Another source of gratification 
is that the company’s advertising 
has actually created a very profit- 
able line of industry for many 
competitors —to-day there are 
about thirty companies. It would 
be no rash statement that every 
competitor who possesses. the 
necessary ability to manage his 
business has benefited in large 
measure by the American Radia- 
tor Company’s great campaigns. 


MARKET WILL NEVER BE 
“SATURATED” 


It is also interesting to know 
that these selling and advertising 
campaigns have uncovered a mar- 
ket that even now has scarcely 
been touched. There are in the 
United States to-day 11,000,000 
houses that are not heated by 
steam or hot water. In normal 
times 200,000 buildings are erected 
every year, fifty per cent without 
modern heating. The present 
capacity of the company wouldn’t 
take care of half the natural 
growth in possible markets. 


est Sfiked 


The company ' 
branch offices all eyer 
try, until now it h 
important city, and, ch ware- 
houses in many platey (/ Its pur- 
pose is to give its customers quick 
service, so that when a prospect’s 
letter indicates that he has the 
inclination and money to put a 
heating plant in his home the 
company can get there with its 
salesmen and goods—the latter 
through the heating contractor— 
before some diverting influence 
gets his cash. Its aim is to have 
material ready for delivery the 
following day, not in four or six 
weeks. 

Mr. Woolley’s idea of follow-up 
may be taken perhaps as a char- 
acterization of his temperament 
and methods. Once a _ prospect 
gets on the follow-up list the com- 
pany never lets go of him for four 
years, or until he buys. Every 
week a letter or printed matter 
goes to him. Then perhaps he 
may be dropped for a couple of 
years and afterward reinstated on 
the follow-up. 

The president has always been 
greatly interested in the young 
men of his organization, and in 
their problems and development. 
Formerly he hired all of them 
himself, and impressed them with 
the philosophy that business in its 
broad interpretation is not prima- 
rily for making money, but for 
service, and that it offered young 
men great opportunities for de- 
velopment of character. He told 
his young men that he used as 
much care in his selections as a 
college fraternity did in admitting 
members. He tried to make them 
see that business was a great and 
scientific game, as well as a 
medium for refinement, culture, 
and service to the public and the 
nation. 

He had a habit of dividing his 
young men into three sub-divi- 
sions: subordinary, ordinary and 
extraordinary. 

The subordinary never got any- 
where and did not last long. 

The ordinary man often had in- 
telligence and good habits, but 


was more interested in things out- 
This class included © 


side business. 
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men who watched the clock and 
never aroused themseives to any 
degree of enthusiasm over their 
work. 

The third class comprised a 
comparatively small number of 
men who from morning to night 
got infinite joy out of their work, 
and underwent a sort of psycho- 
logical or spiritual development. 
Mr. Woolley found that occasion- 
ally a man would appear to be 
of the subordinary type, but could 
be developed into the extraor- 
dinary 
training. 

He developed his young men by 
giving them greater and greater 
responsibility and by promoting 
them. This could never have been 
done by the use of time-clocks 
or similar measures, he says, al- 
though in the general offices in 
Chicago the company has _ indi- 
vidual records that reflect very 
closely the character of the men 
and the results they achieve. 


by proper handling and 


IMPROVE SALESMEN’S 


EFFICIENCY 


TENDS TO 


The company has always been 
strong on the get-together policy, 
and many ideas have been put 
across in organization conferences. 
For instance, the advertising de- 
partment has “glass talks” with 
the sales force, or talks illustrated 
with slides. 

The present plan is to take 
young men and give them a three- 
months’ course at the Institute of 
Thermal Research at Buffalo, 
which the company conducts. This 
institution is devoted to the study 
of the phenomena of heat. It 
has a regular staff of scientists. 

The graduates are sent out in 
“census crews” of five men, com- 
prising a captain and four cadets. 
They go to the county seats and 
canvass every house in the vil- 
lages and country, using automo- 
biles where necessary and getting 
names of owners, ascertaining 
how houses are heated, learning 
whether owners would ‘consider 
the installing of modern plants, 
and obtaining similar information. 

This census information is divided 
into three classes: Good Pros- 
pects, A; Fair, B; Indifferent, C. 


Selling efforts are concentrated 
first on the A’s. The whole sell- 
ing organization is so laid out that 
the company can get the quickest 
possible action. 

Ever since his early days in the 
business Mr. Woolley has been a 
good deal of a psychologist and 
sociologist. He likes to mingle 
with people of all classes and 
browse around without disclosing 
his identity. He commonly drops 
into the lower-class restaurants, 
listening to the casual conversa- 
tions and studying the people, and 
he believes that the information 
and impressions he has thus gained 
havé been of great value in his 
contact with his own organization. 
He has been able to pass along the 
lessons he has learned. 

The opening of the great war 
in 1914 found Mr. and Mrs. Wool- 
ley in Paris, and in order to 
visualize conditions they took a 
small apartment where for a num- 
ber of weeks they lived on a food 
expenditure of five francs a day, 
dispensing with servants. Such 
experiments as this have always 
appealed to him. 

He likes to call himself a 
farmer, and lives in the summer 
on a 200-acre tract in North 
Greenwich, Conn., which he’ says 
is a real farm and not a gentle- 
man’s diversion. For the winter 
he has an apartment in New York 
and in addition a modest place on 
the Normandy Coast—for peace 
times, however. In Washington 
he lives in a house that he rents 
furnished, in Sheridan Circle. 
But the: demands of government 
service these days are exacting 
and he finds almost no time for 
home life or recreation. One 
gains some idea of the activities 
of the War Trade Board from the 
fact that it occupies twelve office 
buildings. Its staff includes 1,600 
men and women. 

In his personal inclinations Mr. 
Woolley is a good deal of a dilet- 
tante. Ordinarily he finds recrea- 
tion in music, literature and art, 
as well as in motoring. He has a 
special penchant for Chinese art 
and has done some collecting from 
the Sung period, embracing the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. He 
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AN adaptable service that 
inclines itself to the ad- 
vertiser’s needs has helped to 
make possible our 40 years 
of agency work. Methods 
here conform to the business 
habits of each client. We are 
geared to the most precise 
routine as well as to the most 


flexible. 
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There Isn’t A 
Successful 
Roof Garden in 
Los Angeles 


O when you hear 

how we are suffer- 

ing with the heat 
(?) during the summer 
months, you will be per- 
fectly safe in making a 
wager that a man can- 
not sleep without a blan- 
ket over him two nights 
out of the year. 
We have a delightfu'ly 
cool summer climate. 
We also have 2,000 
miles of good roads 
which appeal strongly to 
the motorist. 
No city anywhere can 
boast of finer hotel ac- 
commodations than are 
afforded by the Alexan- 
dria. 
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also has some paintings from the 
Tong period, which includes the 
eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. 

His life in European capitals has 
given him a considerable command 
of French, German and Italian; he 
can travel almost anywhere and 
talk the language well enough to 
get around. 

A comparison of the company’s 
condition to-day with that of the 
early non-advertising years is of 
itself a tribute to skilled publicity. 
The capital is now $15,000,000, and 
the actual property value more 
than $30,000,000, not including 
good will. Probably it would be a 
fair estimate to say that without 
advertising the showings would not 
exceed one-fifth of such figures. 


ALWAYS FINANCED ITSELF 


In twenty-five years the com- 
pany has accumulated its thirty- 
million-dollar property without the 
investment of additional capital. 
One of the early fundamental pol- 
icies was to take out of the busi- 
ness only a small proportion of 
the net profits. For many years 
the company never paid out in 
dividends more than one-fifth of 
its profits. Even when the tan- 
gible capital reached generous pro- 
portions it didn’t touch its earn- 
ings in excess of fifty per cent. 

John B. Pierce, who was vice- 
president at the time of his death 
last year, left a most interesting 
will, in which he disposed of two- 
thirds of his estate of $6,000,000 to 
the employees of the American 
Radiator Company. The will lim- 
ited the bequests to employees who 
had been with the company ten 
years or more, but included many 
classes of workers, such as fac- 
tory superintendents, managers, 
foremen, department heads, sales- 
men, clerks, timekeepers, traveling 
men, stenographers, bookkeepers 
and porters. The largest sum re- 
ceived by any one person was 
about $10,000. 

Moreover, Mr. Pierce made pro- 
vision for the John B. Pierce 
Foundation, the object of which is 
the promotion of research, educa- 
tion and technical and scientific 
work in the general field of heat- 
ing, ventilation and sanitation. A 
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provision of the will was that the 
residue of his estate, in excess of 
certain sums, should go at the 
death of his widow to company 
employees. 

Even Belasco could not produce 
a romance such as we get from 
the true history of advertising. 


Takes Exception to Trade Com- 
mission’s Report 
“METROPOLITAN” 

“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 

New York, May 23, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


“Attempts to Keep Down Paper Con- 
sumption” in the current issue of the 
Printers’ Ink indicates the same un- 
sound reasoning as_ has characterized 
other treatments of this subject. It is a 
very easy thing to go wrong on the 
regulation of returns of unsold maga- 
zines as a means of paper conservation. 

In the minds of many, there exists 
the absolutely erroneous idea that some 
magazines are non-returnable to news- 
dealers. As a matter of fact, there is 
no magazine with a large newsstand sale 
that is not returnable or does not “pro- 
tect” the dealer. 

The protection may be in the form of 
a cash discount, but that is merely call- 
ing the return privilege by another 
name and does not help to solve the 
issue before us of conserving paper be- 
cause the wastage in unsofd copies exists 
under both plans, te., the returnable 
plan and the protective plan. 

Another matter that muddles thinking 
on this important question is such refer- 
ences as made to returns of forty-two 
per cent on a monthly magazine, thirty- 
three per cent on a weekly and thirty- 
seven per cent on a newspaper. 

No big selling magazine has forty-two 
per cent returns. It could not live under 
such a high cost of selling. To deal in 
percentages is misleading. Forty-two 
per cent returns on a magazine with a 
distribution of 30,000 copies is only 
12,600 copies. Fifteen per cent returns 
on a distribution of 1,000,000 copies is 
150,000 copies. Obviously, if we wiped 
out all the forty-two per cent return 
publications, we would have done little 
to conserve paper. 

It is fanciful to talk of non-returnable 
magazines. To withdraw all protection 
to the newsdealer on unsold copies is 
like expecting a building to stand after 
you have taken away its foundations. 
A dealer who sold four copies of a 
twenty-cent magazine and was “‘stuck”’ 
on one copy would make a gross profit 
of only five cents on the four magazines 
he had sold. This does not mean that 
regulation of the return privilege is im- 
possible. A plan of taking back from 
the dealer his unsold copies at half the 
amount he had paid for them, in 
my judgment, would provide a_prac- 
tical method of reducing returns to the 
minimum and of conserving our paper 


supply. 
if. B. Ketty, 
Circulation Manager. 
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HE demand for advertis- 
ing space in “PUNCH” 
largely exceeds the avail- 
able supply each year, and much 
desirable business has to be 
declined because of the rigidly 
limited space. But to add to 
the number of advertising pages 
in “PUNCH” would be an 


injustice to readers. 


As the pleased reader is neces- 
sary to make profit for the ad- 
vertiser, “PUNCH” sacrifices 
thousands of pounds worth of 
advertising each year by refus- 
ing to meet the full demand for 
advertising space which is so 
much. in excess of the supply 
limit. 


This sacrifice, however, is cheer- 
fully made in order to maintain 
the interest of its readers and 
the value given to those adver- 
tisers who secure part of the 
limited space available in any 
issue. The possibility of your 
being excluded is, after all, 
merely a question of procrasti- 
nation or immediate action. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager ‘“‘Punch’’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E. C., England 





Promoting Americanism Among 
Foreign-Born Workmen 


Editors of Business Papers Discuss the Subject in Conference—Exceed- 
ingly Valuable Work Being Done by the Y. M. C. A. 


He to promote the American- 
ization movement among the 
foreign born industrial workers 
was the general theme discussed at 
the Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publishers 
Association at its session held 
May 23 at the Automobile Club. 
Some interesting facts regarding 
the work that is being done in this 
direction by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association were pre- 
sented by L. P. Alford, of Jndus- 
trial Management. He prefaced 
what he said by the remark that he 
had heard quite a number of ad- 
dresses on the subject of promot- 
ing Americanism but none of the 
speakers had referred to the very 
important service that was being 
rendered by the Y. M.C. A. This 
body of workers, he continued, has 
been engaged along this line for 
twenty years. Last year 40,000 


men of foreign parentage attended 


its educational classes for the 
study of English conducted for 
their special benefit by the several 
branches of the organization. 
Through lectures and meetings of 
various kinds the Association was 
able to reach 500,000 foreigners 
who are working in the mines and 
industrial plants. The latter were 
told of the benefits, privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 
They were instructed in our social 
customs, our form of government, 
in the care of their health, in the 
preparation of food in their homes 
and in other subjects. In addition 
there is a personal contact service 
among the men individually that 
carries much weight. 

The Roberts method of instruc- 
tion is employed in the classes. 
Thfs consists in teaching English 
by illustration. For instance, the 
instructor says: “I take off my 
coat,” at the same time actually 
taking off his coat. Even the most 
ignorant of the foreigners are able 
to grasp the idea conveyed and 
make practical application of it in 


their conversation. In Brockton 
and other shoe manufacturing cen- 
ters in Massachusetts text books 
embodying the Roberts method as 
adapted to the shoe industry, are 
used. This same method is to be 
extended to other industries. 

Mr. Alford told of one concern . 
employing 6,000 men that discov- 
ered that over 1,300 of its workers 
had not taken out citizenship 
papers. The local Y. M. C. A. got 
busy and with the aid of the Sons 
of the American. Revolution took 
these men in hand. By means of 
meetings arranged for the purpose 
and through individual personal 
contact with the men themselves 
these organizations were able to 
persuade all but 200 of them to be- 
come citizens. 

Good work along this same line 
is being done by the junior and 
senior students of several engi- 
neering’ schools. These have de- 
voted their activities largely to 
giving instruction in English. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pittsburgh, 
is conducting a number of classes 
for the benefit of its foreign-born 
workmen. 


IMMIGRANT MUST BE TAUGHT 


E. E. Bach, sociological director 
of the Ellsworth Collieries, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said that industry 
in America must depend upon un- 
skilled labor for its perpetuity. In 
normal times the greater part of 
the supply comes from Southern 
and Western Europe. At present 
there is a shortage of several mil- 
lion men in the industries alone. It 
is of the utmost importance, Mr. 
Bach insisted, that those workmen 
now engaged in the industrial 
plants should be taught to read and 
write English as soon as possible 
and be induced to become citizens 
of the United States. Since 1910 
over four million immigrants have 
arrived here. As long as they can- 
not speak English they are at a 
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We Specialize! 


Nothing else interests us but 
to make color plates, and to 
make them as good as they can 
possibly be made. 


For 16 years we have served an 
exacting clientele. Their recom- 
mendations (our only salesmen) have 
been so potent that we are about to 
double our capacity. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 














‘‘Tremendous New Market Springs 
From Five and Ten Cent Expansion’’ 
(Heading to Feature Article in Printers’ Ink, May 23rd.) 


What Are You Doing to Take Advantage of 
This New Market Condition for Present and 
Future Business? 

Practically all of the 5 and 10c stores, with the excep- 
tion of the Woolworth Co. are now selling dollar and 
up lines. There are many thousands of stores of this 
class in the United States— individual and in small 
chain companies, evidently overlooked by National 
Advertisers and Agencies. 

The Five and Ten Cent and Variety Store Magazine is the only 
magazine reaching this trade. Goes to buying heads of syndicates 
as well as to individual stores and to syndicate managers who send 
in requisitions for merchandise to their headquarters. 

“A Wonder” for direct inquiries. Now used by National Advertisers 
and leading Jobbing Houses. Now in its I Ith year. 

Write for further data and ‘new store” information. 


The Five and Ten Cent and Variety Store Magazine 
Published Monthly CHREST PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Offices in New York, Boston and Chicago 
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disadvantage. They cannot be as- 
similated by our population—they 
remain apart and are not open to 
the uplifting influence of Ameri- 
can life. It is only through edu- 
cation that they can be developed 
into capable, patriotic citizens. 

In the collieries with which he 
is connected, Mr. Bach explained 
the men are influenced through 
their families—the most of them 
being married. Kindergartens have 
been established for the little chil- 
dren, and schools for those of 
larger growth. Mothers’ meetings 
are held once or twice a month to 
which all the mothers are invited. 
They are instructed in the care of 
their children, are taught how to 
make their clothes, how to can 
vegetables and fruit and how to 
prepare meals for their husbands. 
Refreshments are served at these 
gatherings which are about the 
only social diversions the most of 
the women have. 

Classes in which English, arith- 
metic and other common school 
studies are taught are held even- 
ings. A school for the instruction 


The older boys and girls are 
taught the same studies that are 
taken up in the public schools. 
Next fall vocational classes are 
to be started. 

The result of this educational 
campaign has been that the work- 
men are more efficient and earn 
better wages. “I don’t believe in 
keeping workmen ignorant in or- 
der to keep their wages down. It 
is un-American and not in ac- 
cordance with the principles upon 
which this nation was founded,” 
said Mr. Bach in conclusion, which 
sentiment was heartily applauded. 

David Beecroft, of Automotive 
Industries, declared that the prob- 
lem of increasing the efficiency of 
workmen employed in the great in- 
dustrial plants and inspiring them 
with the true spirit of America, 
was one of the most important the 
manufacturers now face. The 
shortage of labor all over the land 
must be met by greater effort 
of those at work. He,knew of 
a group of factories in which 
the average number of absentees 
each working day was 14 per 
cent. 


of foremen has been established. 











A Selling Organization 
Seeks A Product 


We are prepared to take over the entire burden 
of distribution and sale of a product or line of 
products which are now satisfactorily established. 


Our proposition should interest a manufacturer 
who is well equipped for production, but needs a 
live, experienced sales organization. It is our 
desire to make a connection of this kind with a 
view toward permanent relationship with the 
manufacturer. Only products of genuine merit 
and value will be considered—preferably items 
susceptible of general distribution and consump- 
tion, which can be marketed in a large way. 


We are prepared to co-operate with any repu- 
table advertising agency in the marketing of such 
products, if desired. 


Address in full confidence “L. D.,” Box 141, 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 
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How to cut down the number and 
stimulate to greater effort those 
who attend to their duties is a 
problem that must be solved. In 
Detroit the shortage of skilled em- 
ployees is 25,000. Mr. Beecreft 
urged the editors to take up these 
subjects and help manufacturers 
discover a way out of their diffi- 
culties. 

J. W. Stephenson, of the Up- 
holsterer and Interior Decorator, 
asserted that the aversion some of 
the foreign workmen have to be- 
coming citizens is due to the 
way they are treated on their ar- 
rival here. They are herded: and 
tagged like cattle and made to feel 
that they have made a mistake in 
leaving their native land. They 
find, too, that they are cheated by 
the storekeepers. Goods are mis- 
represented, short weights are 
used, mistakes are purposely made 
in making change. No wonder 
these poor immigrants get a bad 
impression of the country right at 
the start. 

“What we want to do,” said Mr. 
Stephenson, “is ‘to teach them that 
America stands for courtesy and 
honesty. The merchant who sells 
an article for more than it is worth 
is not honest. He should deal in 
honest goods and sell them in an 
honest way. We should do all we 
can to assist and promote the 
manufacturer who refuses to lend 
himself to disreputable practices 
in producing goods for human 
consumption. If our standards are 
high and we live up to them the 
foreign born workman will want 
to remain here and become one of 
us, especially when he sees what 
the educational advantages that 
are provided are doing for his 
children and his home.” 

Charles Whiting Baker said that 
it was through such occasions as 
Flag Day, Memorial Day, the 
Fourth of July that real Ameri- 
canism can be impressed upon the 
minds of our workmen. 


Consolidation of Waco Papers 


The Tribune and the Morning News 
of Waco, Tex., have been merged as the 
News-Tribune.  E, Fentress and 
Charles E. Marsh, who have had a con- 
trolling interest in the News for over 
a year, will manage the newspaper. 
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Why Birmingham? 
y birmingham: 
“The Southern Work Shop of Uncle Sam’’ 


Because millions of dollars are going into new 
industrial enterprises and betterments, creating 
a remarkably prosperous community, increasing 
the population by thousands and the payrolls by 
millions. 


Why The Ledger? 


Because this paper represents and interprets 
the spirit of this progressive communtty, it en- 
joys the confidence and good will of the people 
in an unusual degree. It is more than a news- 
caper, it is an institution in Birmingham. 


More than 40,000 Subscribers. 


More than 30,000 of whom read no 
other Birmingham newspaper. 
More than 33,000 city and suburban. 
Six day, evening, 3c per copy, more 
than 95% home delivered. 
THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
James J. Smith, Publisher 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





The 


SOUTHERN 
WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


announces 


an increase in its rates of from 
45 to 65 cents 
per line. 


Effective July Issue 


— circulation 


125,000 


Upon request we shall be glad to furn- 
ish advertisers and agencies with 
detailed statement regarding 
our new rates and 
circulation. 


Address us at 


or. Nashville 
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Advertising 
Agency Denied Use of 
Mails 


Fraud Order Issued by the Post 
Office Against the Publishers’ Ad- 
vertising Agency of Boston— 
Scheme was to Secure Space on 
Credit for Advertising of Pro- 
prietary Remedies 


Special Washington Correspondence 

RAUDULENT advertising 

agencies, so-called, are com- 
paratively rare among the swindles 
against which the United States 
Post Office Department is called 
upon to issue “fraud orders.” The 
comparative rarity of the offense 
may serve to direct especial atten- 
tion to the practices of the Pub- 
lishers’ Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of 44 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass., against which a fraud or- 
der has just been issued. When 
Uncle Sam got on his trail, Clar- 
ence E. Worthen, who operates 
the Publishers’ Advertising Agen- 
cy, offered to dissolve his corpo- 
ration and discontinue business if 
the Department would drop the 
charges, but this compromise was 
refused and the issuance of the 
fraud order followed. 

An investigation of the Pub- 
lishers’ Agency by the Post Office 
Department resulted in a report 
to the Postmaster-General to the 
effect that the concern was not a 
bona-fide advertising agency, but 
was being operated by Worthen, as 
“President and Treasurer,” for 
the sole purpose of securing space 
in various newspapers published 
throughout the country to be de- 
voted to the advertising of a large 
number of proprietary articles 
compounded and sold by him 
through drug stores. The scheme, 
according to the memorandum 
furnished to the Postmaster- 
General, was used to secure ad- 
vertising on credit which is usual- 
ly accorded to an advertising 
agency but denied to an_ indi- 
vidual. 

Overshadowing, however, this 
alleged deception as a cause for 
action on the part of the Post 
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Office Department was the circum- 
stance that Worthen failed to pay 
the advertising bills contracted by 
his “agency.” More than 125 pub- 
lishers at one time or another 
complained to the Department that 
they had run Worthen’s advertis- 
ing in accordance with contract 
but were unable to obtain any 
money whatever from him. The 
unpaid bills of these victims 
totalled about $4,160, but when the 
Departmental investigators had 
finished work on the case they re- 
ported that it was safe to assume 
that the sum named was “a mere 
trifle’ compared with the total 
amount that Worthen owes for ad- 
vertising executed but not paid 
for. 

The Post Office inspector who 
worked up the case was able to as- 
semble evidence showing  con- 
clusively that not only had 
Worthen not paid for the adver- 
tising he secured via the Publish- 
ers’ Advertising Agency but that 
he had no intention of paying for 
the space. It was, in short, in a 
new or unusual environment, a 
fresh manifestation of the for- 
mula something -for-nothing-so- 
long-as-the-plucking -is - possible 
which has become so familiar to 
the men who investigate cases of 
misuse of the mails. 

It was found that 44 Bromfield 
Street, the address which appears 
on the stationery of the Publish- 
ers’ Advertising Agency is a blind 
address, Worthen not even having 
desk room at that address. His 
operations have been conducted at 
158 West Emerson Street, Mel- 
rose, Boston, Mass. The _ post- 
master at Boston reported to the 
Department that Worthen was re- 
ceiving mail at the rate of more 
than a dozen sacks a week, consist- 
ing principally it is believed of 
marked copies of publications con- 
taining the advertising placed by 
the “agency.” 


L. L. Newton, for many years sales 
manager and secretary of the Luther 
Grinder Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Stegeman Motor Car Company of ihe 
same city. The Stegenian company 
manufactures motor trucks. 
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Che Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


Are Cordially Invited To 


Saint Paul owns one 
of the largest audito- 
riums in America. 


Saint Paul’s geograph- 
ical location makes it 
equally accessible 
from every corner of 
North America 


Saint Paul’s position 
as a railroad center 
offers through rail 
service from every 
point. Those who pre- 
fer to motor to the 
Convention will find 
plenty of good roads 
through a country of 
never-ending scenic 
beauty and agricultu- 
ral wealth. And bet- 
ter still, the boys who 
want to make it a 
real picnic, will 
‘Steamboat up the 
Mississippi.’’ 


in 1919 
30% 


Of all the 
Ad Clubs 
in the 
country 
are 
located 
within 
25 hrs. of 


St Paul 


Come lo Saint Paul 


The St. Paul and 
Minneapolis boys will 
all be on the job to 
show you the time of 
your lives—auto trips 
through both cities 
famous for their lakes, 
parks, river drives 
and historic Minne- 
haha Falls. 


Fishing ?——Why, man 
alive, you can eatch 
anything from _ the 
elusive speckled trout 
to the giant muscal- 
longe almost within 
the city limits 


St.Pauls The Place 


For Next Years Convention 
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New York, May 30, 








It is not true, 
Prepare Now a; some critics 
for Peace maintain, that the 

Problems good ship Amer- 

ica drifted—stern 
first, so to speak—into the pres- 
ent world war. But there is good 
reason for every thoughtful man 
to wonder whether we are not apt 
to drift out of the war when it 
finally comes to a conclusion. 

To be sure, we hear a great deal 
of- discussion at present about 
“the problem of developing our 
foreign trade after the war”; but 
after all, that is only one of many 
problems, important as it is, and 
there are others which are equally 
vital and which are apparently 
almost ignored. In fact, there 
are not lacking captious observers 
who maintain that it was by their 
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too eager interest in foreign trade 
that the business leaders of Ger- 
many were persuaded into con- 
niving in this war, and that in 
some of its aspects a tremendous 
foreign trade is as dangerous in- 
ternationally as it is desirable 
from the individual nation’s point 
of view. 

Whether the war lasts two 
years or twenty years, it will 
some day end, and the further 
ahead our leaders are able to look, 
and the sounder their preparations 
for the new era of peace, the 
stronger will be our national posi- 
tion. If it be urged that turning 
attention to such matters just now 
will weaken our war efforts, the 
answer is that in England and 
France, both of which are far 
more deeply plunged into the 
whirl of war than we are, the 
problems of reconstruction have 
been thought important enough to 
receive a great deal of very earn- 
est attention. In England, a min- 
istry of reconstruction has been at 
work for the better part of a year, 
and has eighty-seven distinct com- 
mittees organized and _ actively 
studying various phases of the 
after-war problem. These are sup- 
plemented by more than 150 other 
committees appointed by political 
parties, civic and social bodies, 
etc. The minister of reconstruc- 
tion is reported to have ample 
funds and staff, and all necessary 
authority. His work is divided 
broadly into fifteen phases, which 
include the study’of trade de- 
velopment, finance, raw materials, 
coal, power, intelligence, scientific 
and industrial research, demobili- 
zation and disposal of stores, 
labor and employment, agriculture 
and forestry, public administra- 
tion, housing, education, aliens, 
and legal questions. 

In France, according to a state- 
ment made in Congress recently 
by Representative George B. Fran- 
cis, of New York, no less than 309 
laws have already been passed 
dealing with one phase or another 
of reconstruction work. Particu- 
lar attention is being paid to prob- 
lems concerning that part of 
France now occupied by the 
enemy; but all sorts of other 
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questions are being worked out. 
Immediately after the close of the 
war, a complete industrial census 
is to be taken, and the plans for 
governmental assistance to indus- 
try are widespread, as our readers 
already know. 

As for the enemy countries— 
just two months to a day after 
Great Britain created her new 
ministry, Germany established an 
“Imperial Ministry of Economics” 
with vast powers. Some of her 
schemes for after-war organiza- 
tion have already been detailed in 
PRINTERS’ INK. Not only is cen- 
tralized purchase and distribution 
of raw materials contemplated, 
but the Imperial Government is 
to be directly concerned with set- 
ting up, in France, England and 
the United States, dummy com- 
panies with fictitious names, which 
will try to palm off German-made 
goods on the people of those 
countries. 

In the United States, so far 
about all that has been done is to 
discuss the problem of rehabili- 
tating crippled soldiers. This is 
an important and _ tremendous 


task; but it is only one of a long 
series of big jobs which we have 


ahead of us. Every business man 
owes it to himself and his coun- 
try to think about these problems, 
and do what he can toward creat- 
ing the proper agencies to take up 
their solution in the broad and 
thorough manner which is neces- 
sary. 


In bringing a 

The Case complaint against 

Against the E. J. Brach & 
“Leader’’ Sons for selling 
certain candy at 
cost or less than cost, the Federal 
Trade Commission appears to be 
penetrating to the very roots of 
the price maintenance controversy. 
The specific charge is that the an- 
nouncements of this Chicago con- 
cern during the past year, stating 
that it would sell candy in this 
way, may be accounted “false and 
misleading.” 

The respondent is a manufac- 
turer of popular priced confections 
of the kind usually sold in ten cent 
stores. It has been its practice to 
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solicit its business largely through 
the mails, sending out periodical 
price-lists and quoting special 
prices on a few leaders. Apparently 
the leaders were below the usual 
current wholesale price, and had 
proven very effective in building 
up the concern’s business. This 
plan of offering weekly, monthly 
or occasional leaders has been used 
by many companies. It was one of 
the easiest ways to develop a mail- 
order trade with the retailer. 

Whether or not these “cost or 
less than cost” prices about which 
the Commission complains re- 
ferred to the “leaders” only or to 
a more extended list of confec- 
tions, we do not know. In any 
event, the principle is under attack. 

When a business advertises that 
it is selling at cost or less, it is 
generally supposed that the state- 
ment is untruthful. Often it is, 
but then again it may be true. 
Offering certain merchandise at 
cost or greatly below cost has been 
a very common practice. It was 
done for advertising purposes. No 
form of competition has been 
more insidious than this and none 
has been more difficult to combat. 
When a merchant, manufacturer 
or jobber deliberately offers his 
goods for less than they cost him,. 
and habitually pursues this policy, 
it cannot be denied that his action 
has the effect of stifling competi- 
tion. If the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will recognize this and 
can stop the abuse, the question 
of price maintenance will be 
largely solved. 

Price maintenance is not some 
sort of fetich that manufacturers 
are worshipping out of love for 
the pure theory of the thing. They 
have no desire to beat the law of 
supply and demand and have the 
retail price of their product held 
up to some arbitrary level that is 
higher than is necessary. The 
whole sum and substance of the 
case for price maintenance is that 
the constant and mischievous ex- 
ploitation of “leaders” makes some 
legal form of price support neces- 
sary. Continually offering a stand- 
ard article as a cut-price or loss- 
leader inevitably demoralizes its 
sales conditions. The manufac- 
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turers of such merchandise cer- 
tainly have a just grievance 
against the practice. The “leader” 
system of selling is at the bottom 
of the whole trouble. 


Seldom, even 
“lento the war 
egan, has the 

This Test country been so 
startled as it was by Provost- 
Marshal General Crowder’s “work 
or fight” order announced last 
Thursday. It is a high tribute to 
our readiness for emergency that 
despite the tremendous scope of 
the order, even the earliest of 
comments on it were couched in 
terms of the utmost willingness to 
carry out the War Department’s 
wishes, whatever the _ sacrifice 
necessary to individuals. 

There can be no doubt that re- 
tail business everywhere will be 
seriously affected by the with- 
drawal of their salesmen who are 
within the draft age, and who 
constitute a large proportion—in 
some cases as high as one-half— 
of the sales force. However, the 
new ruling merély intensifies an 
existing problem, and one which 
was already working itself out in 
several ways. One of these is the 
substitution of women for men; 
another is the curtailment of 
forms of “service” which employ 
man-power needlessly; and a 
third, and important one, is the 
development of types of “self- 
service” which in certain depart- 
ments eliminate the need for 
salesmen altogether. Substituting 
men beyond the draft age for 
those who are liable for military 
duty is also a natural develop- 
ment, though the possibility that 
the age limit may be raised to 
forty or even forty-five years be- 
fore long is being taken into con- 
sideration in this connection. 

It. is very clear that this action 
of the War Department is only 
one of many things which in the 
next few months will put all 
American business to the acid test 
of “war necessity.” We are to be 
purified by fire; and it would be 
well if we could anticipate the 
process by “sounding out” our 
own affairs and institutions to 


Business 
Must Meet 
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make sure that we are as ready 
for the coming ordeal as. we can 
well be. Are our organizations 
efficient? For instance, is our ad- 
vertising doing all that can be ex- 
pected from it? Now is the time 
of all others to “take competent 
counsel” in regard to the vital, 
fundamental policies on which 
business is based. 

In particular, the national ad- 
vertiser selling through the re- 
tailer has an opportunity at pres- 
ent to help and advise those mer- 
chants handling his product con- 
cerning the vital problems pre- 
sented to them by General Crow- 
der’s latest pronunciamento. His 
assistance can not only be evi- 
denced in regard to training meth- 
ods to be used in “breaking in” 
the new salesmen and saleswomen 
who will be needed, but also in 
furnishing facts and suggestions 
in regard to the. modification 
of merchandising methods them- 
selves, particularly in regard to 
devices for making the customer 
buy, instead ‘of having him sold. 

In fact, for the alert manufac- 
turer,* it may yet prove that the 
present situation affords an op- 
portunity to demonstrate once 
again the truth of the well-worn 
adage that it’s a very ill wind in- 
deed which doesn’t blow good to 
somebody. 


From Bausch & Lomb to 
Seneca Camera Co. 


Vincent S. Moore, who has been as- 
sistant advertising manager of Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has become advertising manager of the 
Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., also of 
Rochester. 


P. T. Irish with Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co. 

P. T. Irish, assistant to the advertis- 

ing director of Gimbel Brothers, New 

York, has become associated with the 


circulation department of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York. 


Hugh Smith Leaves Keystone 
Varnish Co. 

Smith has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 


of the Keystone Varnish Co., Brooklyn, 
with which he has been connected for 


Hugh M. 


three years. Prior to that he was vire- 


president of J. D. Barnhill, Inc., N. Y. 
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The Dollar Returns 


The Heissler & Junge Co., Chicago Bakers, have been mar- 
keting coffee on a ‘‘Bread Schedule.’’ ‘Through the use of a 
newspaper campaign of moderate size it was possible to secure 
maximum distribution, create a demand and assure a repeat 
business at a minimum cost. Quick profits on every dollar. 


5.000 Chicago 
Housewives! 


mB have taken advantage of this new and remark- 
able idea since last week. They, too, are now convinced of 
the advantage of buying fresh-roasted Holsum Coffee every 
day. Something never before attempted. ‘offee is delivered 
to your jay alter it is roasted. Ip 4s delivered every mo 
ing by the Holsum Bread wagons. You can get it (resh every morn: 


AOLSUM COFFE 
Roasted Yesterday 


Your grocer will assure you of this when you ask 
for Holsum. Fresh roasted Holsum Coffee retains all the 
necessary oil and every bit of the dejicious aroma and tasty 
@avor—three essentials of a hese qualities are 


DeliveredFreshtoYourGrocer 
EVERY DAY HOLSUM COFFEE 


ARANTEED 


ad wagons deliver 


tt 
ded in full. Try @ pound to 


OLSUM BREAD 


is wanted. Freshly roa 
Tt to-da 








When interviewed recently, Mr. E. R. Heissler stated that the cam- 
paign to date had been ‘‘a most pronounced success, well beyond all ex- 
pectations.’’ He said that his company were adding at the time an averagé 
of 40 new stores a day to the list handling ‘‘Holsum’’ Coffee and that sales 
were never less than a ton a day and had gone as high as 5,000 pounds 
inoneday. Restaurant customers have also been secured, some of which 
take as high as 600 pounds a week. Bread sales were also increased, 
300 to 600 loaves aday more than when the advertising campaign started. 


Practically every dollar invested in 
advertising was returned with profit- 
able interest before the campaign was 
90 days old. 

It is surprising to know that the 
Heissler & Junge Company, in 
fifty years of business life, have 
never until now developed any out 
oftown business. (Advertising made 
this possible). 

We are interested in making 
business connections with other 


companies who wish to pioneer new 
fields and secure distribution, cre- 
ate desires and establish a perma- 
nent local or national business. 


Wn.H.Rankin Company 


“Advertising based on knowledge 
that benefits the consumer” 


@\._ WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT 7 
( [=p President Ist. Vice-President (>) 
) H.A.GROTH ROBT.E.RINEHAR Y 
Secretary-Treasurer 2nd. Vice-President 


NEW YORK: 50 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 104 South Michigan Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D.C: 610 Riggs Bldg. 
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Advertising Agency 
Executive Desires 
Connection 


AM about to retire from head 
I of Pacific Coast agency and 
would like to get in touch 
with progressive organization who 
can use services of well-trained ad- 
vertising and merchandising man. 
Fully understand all departments 
of agency work. Good copy man, 
investigator and Executive. Thor- 
ough education. Willing. Draft ex- 
empt. I don’t know it all, but I can 
make my. connection a highly profit- 
able investment to some agency or 
institution requiring highly trained 
man. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. “A. L.,” Box 140, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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REAL SERVICE 


SMALLER advertiser 





for the 


les easy enough to 
get good service if 
you havea big, fat 
appropriation. 

qWe want to get in 
touch with the man 
whose appropriation 


is LIMITED—where 
utmost attention and 
ABILITY are needed 
to get UTMOST RE- 
SULTS. 


GWe have some fairly 
large accounts, but 
we also WANT the 
smaller ones, with 
whom we can work 
out advertising, dis- 
tribution and dealer 
co-operation plans and 
whom we can help 

Write or build into IMPOR- 
"phone TANT advertisers. 


JOSEPH 8. EDELMAN, Pres. 


Sterling Advertising Service 


110 W. 40th St., N.Y. Phone 6490 Bryant 
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Paper Curtail- 
ment, as Viewed By 
W. B. Colver 


New Head of Paper Section of War 
Industries Board Outlines Plan 
of Work—Publishers Soon Will 
Be Called in Conference—Co- 
operation Anticipated from Pub- 
lishers of All Classes 


6¢f DO not look for much cur- 
tailment in the publishing 
industry. Rather do I think that 
the needed conservation on the 
part of publishers and all users 
of paper will take the form of re- 
adjustments and allocation. Any- 
thing that will reduce the average 
length of haul of paper consign- 
ments is of the greatest impor- 
tance, for this whole proposition 
of paper supply is a transportation 
problem. We can make in this 
country as much print paper as 
we can ship. If we are obliged to 
ship all paper an average of 1,500 
miles:we will have so much paper 
available. If we can so arrange 
things that the average paper haul 
is only 300 miles we will, presu- 
mably or theoretically, have five 
times as much paper available.” 

This is the statement made for 
Printers’ INK by W. B. Colver, 
ex-newspaper publisher, now 
clothed with dual authority as 
Uncle Sam’s referee on paper. 
Deep in a cost-finding investiga- 
tion as a prelude to fixing the 
price of news-print, Mr. Colver 
has just added to his rodle of 
chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission the responsibilities of 
head of the Paper Section of the 
“Twill 
have an office at the War Indus- 
tries Board,” said Chairman Col- 
ver, “and will build up an organi- 
zation there, but so far as I per- 
sonally am concerned it looks like 
a night job.” 

Asked whether he planned to 
call in conference publishers, ad- 
vertisers and other consumers of 
paper, Chairman Colver said: “I 
am anxious to enter at once upon 
a series of conferences with all 
sections of the industry and I hope 
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that we can make a start within 
the next week but on what dates 
or in what order the groups will 
be invited to Washington I do not 
know, because we are trying so 
to arrange the meetings as not to 
conflict with prior engagements of 
some of the gentlemen we want 
to have present. 


WILL SEEK PUBLISHERS’ VIEWS 


“T do not anticipate that these 
gatherings will take the form of 
public hearings but rather of ex- 
ecutive conferences where we can 
have a full and free interchange 
of views. I will be glad to have 
all publishers and paper users 
come to Washington and they will 
be welcome whether they come en 
masse or as the delegated spokes- 
men of trade associations.” 

While Chairman Colver inti- 
mated that he anticipated that the 
necessity for curtailment in the 
use of pulp products will bear 
more heavily upon other classes 
of consumers than upon publish- 
ers, he expressed the utmost con- 
fidence in the willingness of pub- 
lishers of all classes to practice 
whatever economies may be neces- 
sary, provided assurance is ob- 





tainable that all interests will be 
in the same boat. Chairman Col- | 
ver is inclined to sympathize with 
the man who said, “All publishers | 
are poker players. Each hates to | 
start anything.” He believes, how- | 
ever, that with the Government 
taking the initiative there will be 
little difficulty in obtaining thor- 
ough co-operation. 

“We have a fine start for this 
task and if we do not accomplish 
something it is our own fault,” 
said Chairman Colver, referring to 
the mass of data, statistics and 
suggestions which have been ac- 
cumulated for a kindred purpose 
by the paper specialists of the | 
Federal Trade Commission and | 
by the Conservation Division of | 
the War Industries Board. As | 
was predicted in Printers INK, | 
the latter organization has stepped | 
aside in the paper conservation | 
project and the information col- 
lected by Chairman Shaw and his 
associates will be turned over to 
the new Paper Section under. di- 
rection of Mr. Colver. 





Soldier and Sailor 


CAMP NEWSPAPERS and 
MAGAZINES 


One Million Dollars Every Day 
is spent at the Post Exchanges in these 
camps for everyday needs of the soldiers 
and sailors. 

Let us tell you all 

about this market 

and its dealer outlets 

COOKE & DELACORTE, INC. 

Every Camp Covered 

154 Nassau Street 
BEEKMAN 2376 New York 








Assistant 

Advertising 

Manager 
Indiana manufacturing con- 


cern, sixty miles from Chi- 
cago, requires assistant to 


its advertising manager. 
Work requires man with 
some advertising experi- 
ence—one with initiative 
and the desire to take re- 
sponsibility. The advertis- 
ing activities of the concern 
are extensive and the op- 
portunities of the job de- 
pendent only upon the man. 
Write fully, giving experi- 
ence, salary expected, and 
references. Photograph de- 
sirable. 


Address “R. W.,” Box 139, 
care Printers’ Ink. 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


; : i advertisement of Henry L. 

Doherty & Co., reproduced 
herewith, is a whole lesson in 
financial advertising, and _ inci- 
dentally the Schoolmaster believes 
that it has several lessons for ad- 
vertising men generally. 

First of all, it upsets the theory 
that in financial advertising it is 
possible only to list the name of 
the stock or bond and the interest 
rate and other bald 
facts, without be- 
ing undignified. 

Instead of look- 
ing at the advertis- 
ing problem as one 
of “What have we 
to sell?” Henry L. 
Doherty & Co. got 
around on the 
other side of the 
problem and asked, 
“Why should any- 
body buy Cities 
Service Preferred 
Stock ?” 

The answer was 
that most people 
want to invest 
their money profit- 
ably and in such 
securities as will 
bring them in a 
regular income. It 
would be very nice 
if it came in 
monthly, and _ to 
feel that it would 
be a permanent 
monthly income 
would be most 
comforting. 

All right ; the lowest monthly in- 
come that would look attractive to 
the average’ newspaper reader 
would be, say, twenty-five dollars. 
It would take fifty shares of Cities 
Service Preferred, costing $3,800, 
to net $25 per month. Then why 
not build an advertisement from 
that angle and with those facts? 

That is precisely what Henry L. 
Doherty & Co. did, and in so do- 
ing they built a financial advertise- 





ment with real potential selling 
12 


Permanent 
Monthly Income 
of $25 
can be had for 
about $3,800 
invested in 60 shares of 
CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
Cities Service Company is one of 
the largest and strongest Public 
Utility Organizations in America. 
Its stock will afford @ maximum of 
stability in times of uncertainty. 
Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earnings 
Statements 


Write for Circular T-90 


Henry L. Doherty 
& 


Company 
60 Wall Street 


“wHY BUY THIS STOCK?” 
CLUSIVELY ANSWERED IN ADVER- 
TISING 


force. While it is small—only 4% 
inches single column—it is more 
interesting and informative, and 
has more attention and attraction 
value than most large financial ad- 
vertisements. The “Permanent 
Monthly Income of $25” stands 
out and attracts attention, and the 
reader is given a definite proposi- 
tion to consider. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
almost any man or 
woman with from 
$3,500 to $5,000 to 
invest would give 
this advertisement 
very much more 
serious considera- 
tion than the aver- 
age financial ad- 
vertisement gets. 
People like definite 
propositions, espe- 
cially when pre- 
sented from their 
own viewpoint in- 
stead of from the 
advertiser’s. Which 
is a hint to all ad- 
vertising men and 
salesmen, no mat- 


ter what their line. 
™* * 


Because of the 
vast scope of its 
present activities, 
the Government is 
digging up infor- 
mation that should 
prove to be invalu- 
able to business 
men. In trying to 
cut down waste, 
conserve materials, speed up pro- 
duction and to get industry on a 
war basis, the men who are direct- 
ing the affairs of the nation are 
unearthing facts that an individual 
business would be slow in finding. 

The various boards at Wash- 
ington, in analyzing business, pos- 
sess one decided advantage and 
that is they are able to view it at 
a proper perspective. The single 
manufacturer may know, for in- 


CON- 


_ Stance, what the waste in his fac- 
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The Rapid Electrotype Eo. Duivers 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of yy of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including seh and 
Mats, by the bes 4 Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners o 
S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. ‘ 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 
REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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to people who know and de- 

mand the best. Inits accomo- 
dations, its cuisine, its service 
throughout, high level is maintained 
continuously. 


European plan, with bath 
$2.00 and upwards. 
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(eleven Vm Na\ ie isers 
IS"°° GENERAL PLATE CO. a 





1 better Advertising | TALK 
To get better Advertising | TALE Heegstra 


co-operation from dealers 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


“GIBBONS Ki SS vws » CANADA”! 
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137,707 


That is the net daily 
average circulation of the 


=; 


ie OF 
Larger than any daily 
newspaper on the Pacific 
Coast. 


G. Logan Payne 
1233 Marquette Building 
Chicago 


E. C. Trowbridge 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


CLASS 


For class, trade and technical advertisers. 
Every issue contains a directory of 





cepresentative class, trade and technica) 
papers, with rates, type-page sizes and 
dates. 

Subscription Price, $1 a Year 
417 BOUTH DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO 
Sample Copy On Request 


closin 








ca 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
erican Motorist an exceptional 
medium circulating in every 
in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
wubscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


| BOOKLETS | 


That you can feel a just 
pride in circulating 


SERVICE that is a reality 
Wantachancetoprove it? 
CHARLES FRANCIS 


PRESS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 


CATALOGS 
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tory is. However, to him it ap- 
pears so trifling that he pays no 
attention to it. But when the 
Government considers this waste, 
it immediately multiplies it by ten 
thousand factories. In the one 
plant, it may not be enough to 
bother about, but when the waste 
in all factories is put together, it 
mounts up to huge totals. 

At least while we are at war, 
this is something the people of 
this country must get into their 
heads. We must view things 
through the nation’s spectacles 
and not from our own individual 
standpoints. Each of us, repre- 
senting only a single unit, may not 
seem very important, but it must 
be remembered that the nation is 
made up of just such units. What 
the nation does can be no more 
than the sum of the accomplish- 
ments of each individual. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
thought should inspire us with a 
sense of our importance. It 
shows that we must not depend 
too much on the “nation.” In 
reality the nation is nothing but 
plain ““us.” 

x * * 

The value of getting a national 
squint on all our problems is well 
illustrated in the coal situation. 
The individual business is likely 
to dismiss the importance of the 
question by saying, “our entire 
industry uses less than one-tenth 
of one per cent of the country’s 
coal output. What we can save 
wouldn’t help.” In saying this 
they forget that much of our im- 
mense coal consumption is made 
up of just such small amounts. 

In regard to coal the best part 
of it is that substantial savings 
can be made without making any 
sacrifices. In fact the coal user 
will benefit by his economy. The 
Fuel Administration declares that 
“ten to twenty per cent—that is, 
from twenty-five to fifty million 
tons of coal per year—can be 
saved by the correct operation of 
steam power plants, using their 
present equipment, in the indus- 
tries, in office buildings, hotels, 
apartment houses, etc.” 

The officials of this branch of 
the Government are starting an 
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educational campaign to get these 
facts to business men. A 50-min- 
ute film showing good and bad 
operation in the steam-boiler 
plant, and methods of testing 
boilers and fuels has been pre- 
pared. Several bulletins are also 
in preparation, telling of various 
ways of affecting fuel economies. 
A personal inspection of all the 
power plants in the country will 
probably be made, and each will 
be given a rating according to the 
efficiency of its methods. A great 
deal more constructive assistance 
of this kind is being planned. 

It is the same in other depart- 
ments of the Government. The 
national searchlight is on business, 
and its flaws are being revealed 
in the glare. Inefficient prac- 
tices that were not apparent to 
business men, themselves, sim- 
ply because they were too close 
to their work, stand out quite 
clearly when examined impartially 
by a competent outsider. 


Joins Sacks Company 


J. Maynard Morgan, formerly on the 
staff of Literary Digest, New York, has 
joined The Sacks Company, Inc., of 
the same city as field representative. 
His territory will include New York 
and New England. 


Stinson to Head Philadelphia 
Rotarians 


Charles A.- Stinson, vice-president of 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia photo- 
engravers, has been unanimously _nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Rotary 
Club of that city. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
A **COMER’”’ 


We want a man (preferably with build- 
ing material experience) to take entire 
charge of our advertising. Must be 
draft exempt, and capable of preparing 
trade-paper copy, compiling catalogs, 
editing house organ and supervising our 
general advertising. Must be able to 
»repare form letters and direct-by-mail 
feoretare and supervise followup work 
for both sales and advertising depart- 
ments. Must be good executive and one 
who can work in harmony with other 
departments, No attention will be paid 
to applications unless accompanied by 
full details of experience as outlined 
above and salary expected. References 
required. Address 

President, care of PRINTERS’ INK 
833 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 








The Indiana 
Daily Times 


INDIANAPOLIS 


April Daily Circulation 


51,148 


The Times’ circulation is 
greater at two cents per 
copy than it was at one cent. 


The most favorably talked 
of newspaper in Indiana. 


Now represented in the 
foreign advertising field by 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON DETROIT 











copy men& 
advertisin 
man ers 
Howell Cuts 
will interest you 
write for proofs ~right now! 
303 Fifth Avenue Ntw York 
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© DEAN 


GRANDRAPIDS, MICH 
ADVERTISING 
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Classified Advertisements 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Representatives for auto- 
mobile publications, circulation 80,000, 
with interest in the business. Good for 
$3000 per year. Box 363, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





WE WANT A MAN who controls some 
good accounts. For the right man we 
have an attractive proposition, in a 
young, live, aggressive agency with rec- 
ognition and a good reputation for qual- 
ity service. Box 355, care Printers’ Ink. 


TECHNICAL COPY MAN of several 
years’ experience covering work in the 
hardware or engineering fields and the 
planning and carrying out of selling 
campaigns. Exceptional opportunity with 
an established agency. Box 366, P. I. 





Leading Magazine Wants 
A live wire manager to organize and 
direct its Subscription Agents’ depart- 
ment. Unusual opportunity. State 
salary and experience. “Manager,” 
Box 356, care Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
Young, able to work in pen, wash and 
pencil quick with good ideas, will be 
given free hand, to carry out his ability 
in a live growing advertising agency. 
Must be experienced in engravers re- 
quirements. State age, experience and 
starting salary. Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 





Printer—Compositor and pressman. 
Chance to gain health in most delight- 
ful town in Adirondack mountains on 
summer job. Good wages and perma- 
nent employment to man of character. 
No boozers or cigarette smokers. Job 
open after June 3. rite at once, 
stating experience and wages wanted. 
Adirondack Enterprise, Saranac Lake, 


aN. 





THE PRESIDENT OF A 
LARGE CORPORATION 
LOCATED IN NEW YORK CITY 


would like to secure the _ services 
of a male stenographer, age between 
31 and 36, one who is expert in 
taking dictation and transcribing his 
notes, who has tact and diplomacy 
meeting visitors to the office, and whose 
personality will make him an agreeab! 
addition to the organization. Such a- 
one will find an opening well worth 
while. Salary to commence $30.00 a 
week. In answering state fully the ex- 
perience had and where, your age, and 
also send a smal] photograph of your- 
self, which we .will return. Box 374, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








EDITOR WANTED 
Publisher of class journals has opening 
on its staff for one editorial associate 
on a trade monthly and another editor 
to take complete charge of an_ estab- 
lished journal, the latter to be an 
all-around man familiar with editorial, 
advertising and subscription promotion. 
Box 391, care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Successful Advertising So- 
licitor by oldest Trade Paper in its 
field. Rare Opportunity for a man who 
knows the soliciting branch of adver- 
tising from A to Z, a man who is pre- 
pared to devote his entire time, thought 
and energy to putting over this one 
proposition. If you have made good in 
this line and think you possess sufh- 
cient business creative force to qualify, 
tell us why you think so, how much 
money you have to earn and all about 
yourself and your experience. Com- 
munications treated in strict confidence. 
Address Box 357, care Printers’ Ink. 


Work That is a Pleasure 


The Ideal Job is one working for and 
with a company where everyone is 
earnestly interested, where efforts are 
appreciated and encouraged, and there 
is a zest for accomplishment. 
We have openings in our sales depart- 
ment for salesmen and for letter writers. 
These letter writers must be men who 
can travel with the salesmen part of 
the time and get the viewpoint from 
the other side of the counter and the 
small town merchant. 
THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
years of service 
Cincinnati, O. 
“A good company to work for” 


Advertising Salesman Wanted 


I am looking for a bright, resourceful, 
ambitious young man to take charge 
of the advertising on “Paper,” which is 
a weekly technical journal for paper 
mills. Our advertising comes from such 
concerns as General Electric, Westing- 
house, and other machinery and supply 
houses, as well as from paper mills. I 
want a man who will start on a mod- 
erate salary and put his whole heart and 
energy into the work, and come with us 
—for all time. He would have to travel 
feeling that it is to be his future job 
more or less, get acquainted in the 
trade, and not only solicit advertising, 
but help advertisers with their copy. 
As his business increases, so will his 
salary, and in a few years he ought to 
have an income, with a future, that 
would satisfy most any advertising man. 
Give full particulars about yourself 
now. I'll treat your letter in confi- 
dence. This is a very desirable, high- 
class field; your calls will be on big 
men, and the work will be pleasant and 
agreeable. Address Wm. B. Curtis, 117 
East 24th Street, New York. 
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Mail order collection correspondent, 
with initiative and ability to collect. 
Splendid chance for one who makes 
good. Draft exempt. Give all details 
as to experience, salary, etc. Box 389, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—An up-to-date establishment in 
a country town desires to receive appli- 
cations for the position of superinten- 
dent. Applicants must be familiar with 
all branches of the printing business. 
This is an excellent opportunity for a 
man with a good knowledge of the 
printing and publishing business who 
has the ability to handle help and get 
results. Applications must be in your 
own hand writing and character refer- 
ences must be furnished with the appli- 
cation. Box 371, care of P. I. 








A LARGE PHILADELPHIA WOM- 
EN’S WEAR STORE, DOING A BUSI- 
NESS OF OVER THREE MILLION 
DOLLARS, REQUIRES THE SERV- 
ICES OF A THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
ENCED, FIRST-CLASS ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER. DEPARTMENT 
STORE EXPERIENCE DESIRABLE. 
MUST BE A MAN OF BROAD BUSI- 
NESS EXPERIENCE. TO THE 
RIGHT MAN IS OFFERED A SPLEN- 
DID OPPORTUNITY TO CONNECT 
WITH A LIVE HOUSE. STATE 
FULL EXPERIENCE WITH FOR- 
MER FIRMS AND ENCLOSE SAM- 
PLES OF WORK IF DESIRED. AP- 
PLY BLAUNER’S, 833 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
e interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 
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Back Issues of Printers’ Ink 
Bound—3 mos. to vol. 1914: July-Sept.; 
Oct.-Dec.; 1915: July-Sept.; Oct.-Dec. 
$2 per volume. Perfect condition. Box 
364, care Printers’ Ink. 


Human interest poster and street-car 
sketches and designs.- Attractive texts 
in Eat or jingles. Unique service at 
moderate prices. Pencil sketches free. 
Box 359, care Printers’ Inx. 


When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


MONEY MAKERS 
Paul the Poet makes the rhymes 
That suit the subject and the times, 
Compelling verse that makes you think— 
Address him care of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Ph.Morton 


OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


Established children’s monthly maga- 
zine will move to New York before 
August Ist. Would like space with 
reputable publisher for editorial and 
general offices of magazine. Box 368, 
care P, I. 


Technical Journal For Sale 


Has very large paid circulation in a spe- 
cial field with no competition. Advertis- 
ers all pay the same rate—a high one. 
Everything about the business will stand 
the closest scrutiny. Is A. B. C. member. 
Has international reputation. Address: 
Scrutiny. Box 358, care Printers’ Ink. 


your records and 
CHART reports. . Show 

condition and 
trend at a glance. Great time saver 
for executives. Valuable information 
concerning many methods and where to 
secure supplies, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back. Modern Systems Bureau, 
2030 West Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


Three Office 


Equipment Bargains 

A No. 19 Multigraph Folder, an Elliott 
Hand Addresser and a Multigraph Bank 
of Type with Elite size type equipment. 
‘These are as good as new and offered 
at very low prices to sell quickly. Write 
us for further descriptions and prices. 
We have but one ef each—be quick. 
Bayless Sons Company, Muncie, Ind. _ 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Sale—Well established monthly au- 
tomobile publication with large paid 
circulation and large list of regular. 
advertisers. Fine opportunity for re- 
sponsible party who wishes to take 
charge personally of the management 
and can pay reasonable amount in cash 
and balance on easy terms. Present 
owner has large outside interests in 
other lines and no time to look after 
Publication. Address Box 373, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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FOR SALE 
Montague Mailing Machine in first class 
condition, as good as new. Electric 
Drive. One-tenth H. P. Motor. Thirty 
trays and three metal cabinets, Fifty 
dollars... The Weekly Underwriter, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Able newspaper writer-editor-advertiser, 
33, wants connection any line with 
future. Tactful, resourceful, diplomatic, 
energetic, business student. Good-will 
builder. Box 375, P. I 


Advertising Manager 
with record as producer of results would 
like position on Eastern daily paper. 
Box 362, care Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED SPACE BUYER 
desires connection with agency adver- 
tiser or newspaper representative. 








Highly recommended can_take position 
immediately. 


Box 361, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy writer with ideas experienced in 
government publicity work, can give 
part time to preparing pamphlets and 
articles or planning high class cam- 
paigns. Box 385, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
Capable, intelligent. Two years copy 
and service experience with good agency. 
Recommended by principals. Age 25, 
college graduate, 3d class draft. 


Box 382. 
COPY-WRITER 
editorial and advertising ex- 
also department store adver- 
tising experience. Food and household 
accounts handled, also others. Under- 
stands layout, make up, etc. Box 376, 
Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR, Manager or assistant. Wom- 
an; university trained; editorial experi- 
ence; New York City references; books 
or magazines; understands layout, make- 
up, proof-reading, etc. Can build up a 
new magazine or make an old one new 
again. Capable executive. Box 377, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Somewhere in New York 


there is an organization that can use 
NOW young college man (limited serv- 
ice in draft) who has thorough adver- 
tising training with layout and copy ex- 
perience. Unusual ability to make at- 
tractive layouts filled with oeuen sell- 
ing copy. Write Box 384, P. 


pin me 
ENERGY 


-Without these three qualities no man 
can reach beyond the mediocre in direct- 
ing or selling an advertising service. If 
you are a publisher or advertising agent 
and have an opening in your organiza- 
tion for a man who has these basic 
qualifications and fifteen years of mer- 
chandising and advertising experience; 
who knows the full meaning of the 
word service, can point to a record of 
achievement, and is now at the top of 
his stride, you can reach him by ad- 
dressing Box 383, i, 











Woman, 
perience, 














Advertising and sales. executive, with 
business vision and working knowledge 
of human nature, wants position where 
he can grow. Salary $3000. Age 27, 
married. Immediate. “R.,” Box 381, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Do you require a copy-writer, cor- 
respondent, or assistant with energy and 
ambition as well as ability to think 
clearly and write effectively? If so, 
I want to meet you. University train- 
ing, practical experience. Not in draft. 
Box 372, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT TO ADV. MANAGER 
Can take care of correspondence, en- 
graving, copy, and all detail work in 
connection with same. Prefer position 
with a manufacturer. 35 years old. 
Salary $25.00 per week. Address Box 
44, Mohegan Lake, N. 


$2,000 Man for $2,000. 000 Job 


Advertising or sales work in New York. 
Not an inspired genius, but better-than- 
average worker. Age 27, married. Sal- 
ary main object, but must be sold with 
the job. Immediate. “B.,” Box 380,. 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











You 
Can Obtain 


a 
First-Class 
and 
Experienced 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
By addressing 
Box 387 
Printers’ Ink 











AGRICULTURAL PUBLICITY — 
A live wire with 8 years experience as 
director of agricultural publicity is open 
for another engagement on July 
Five years advertising manager of state 
fair. Four years teacher of journalism 
and advertising. Has prepared many 
booklets and circulars above the aver- 
age and prepared all kinds of publicity 
matter for the press. Limited oppor- 
tuntiy of present position reason for 
desire to change. Age, 35 years. Mar- 
ried. Box 360, care Printers’ Ink. 


I Want to 
Play My Ace 


It is Mail-Order, and the application of 
mail-order science to advertising and sell- 
ing. I seek a connection where I will be 
a creative executive, empowered to use my 
ability and experience to the limit. 

My career is an open book; a Successful 
Mail-Order Record and a Valuable Agency 
Experience. 








Can assume Responsibility for an entire cam- 
paign—plan—copy— Jayout—arti— engrav- 
ing—printing—and results. I seek a con- 
nection on the basis of what I have done, 
not what I might do. My price is $6,000 
a year. Box 365, Printers’ Ink. 
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Copy Writer, Idea and Layout Man; 
sketches finished layouts, in pencil, 
wash, and color, for submitting to 
client; 14 years’ broad New York ex- 
perience writing and laying-out number 
of season’s campaigns on wide range of 
subjects; many national. Age 35. 
Box 367, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Have you an opening for a general 
Eastern or territory advertising repre- 
sentative, or manager? Offer my serv- 
ices on general or class publication. 
Long, successful experience, wide ac- 
quaintance throughout Eastern Territory, 
resourceful, aggressive worker; draft 
exempt. Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 











New York Agencies: 
Experienced COPY WRITER, 
young woman, Cornell graduate. 
Has written agency and department 
store advertising. Accustomed_ to 
dealing directly with clients. Has 
done investigation work. Agency 
preferred. Valuable assistant to ad- 
vertising manager. Box 353, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














e e 

Advertising Manager 
Well-known Agency executive is open 
for advertising managership. Person- 
ally identified with successful develop- 
ment of leading national accounts, prac- 
tically directing advertising department 
for several clients. Responsible for 
many innovations in dealer campaigns. 
Have arranged sales conventions. Con- 
fidential, Box 378, P. I. 


AGENCY WANTED 
Pittsburgh,Pennsylvania District 


Successful District Manager and 
Sales Agent for nationally known 
manufacturer and advertiser has 
severed connection and_ seeks 
agency for one or more _labor- 
saving, time-saving, or money-sav- 
ing devices. Is opening salesroom 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and forming 
selling organization to work under 
supervision in covering provincial 
territory. Will consider offers on 
drawing account and commission 
basis. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for some manufacturer who 
wants an aggressive, experienced 
representative. Address communi- 
cations to Box 379, Printers’ Ink, 
New York. 








Trade Journal Advertising Man 


Wants chance to earn $3,000 salary. 
Ten years with one company as solicitor, 
copy writer and manager. ‘Wonderful 
energy, keen mind, excellent memory, 
record salesman, wealth of ideas, writes 
worth-while copy, character is O. K.” 
Just the right age, 34. If you have 
suitable opening, ask about No. 353-B. 
No charge to employers. FERNALD’sS 
ExcHancGE, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER and 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY 
who is receiving a discharge from the 
Royal Flying Corps, desires to connect 
with business firm or corporation imme- 
diately. Box 386, care of Printers’ Ink. 





EXPERIENCED EDITORIAL AND 
ADVERTISING WRITER desires work 
for evenings and odd time. Can plan 
policy or campaign. Box 393, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 
Have New York office and sales force. 
Can handle any live selling proposition. 
Specialty preferred for drugs, groceries, 
automobiles or hardware trade. Can 
finance any proposition. J. L., 208 W. 
71st St., New York. 





Sales Advertising Manager 


Extensive mail-order advertising and 
selling experience. Has also originated 
and directed national advertising and 
selling campaigns involving salesmen, 
jobbers and dealers. Now employed. 
Salary, $4000. Family man, age 35 
years. Address Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR with wide 
experience and successful record to 
plan, direct, and execute National, 
trade paper and direct advertising 
campaigns, inside systems _ for 
closer dealer co-operation, resultful 
advertising plans. 10 years of ad- 
vertising and agency success direct- 
ing big accounts. Available on a part 
time basis that will interest you. 
Box 354, care Printers’ Ink. 


I CAN MAKE A MARKET 


for almost any meritorious merchandise 
applicable to the needs of a_well- 
equipped household or mercantile or- 
ganization. Agency, research, newspaper 
and publicity experience, plus original- 
ity, initiative and broad executive ability 
should make my services worth an ini- 
tial a: of $60 weekly to some live 
agency. Present connections will recom- 
— highly. Box 388, care of Printers’ 
nk. 











House Organ Specialist 


And Advertising Manager is severing six- 
year connection with national service cor- 
poration, because of Government taking it 
over. Also had seven years’ experience on 
newspaper and in general publicity work. 
Can organize and maintain aggressive, 
original magazine at minimum expense in 
present printing situation. Expert in em- 
ployees’ welfare work, and particularly in 
motion picture production and propaganda. 
Now doing special writing for magazines. 
Would like substantial opportunity where 
energy, intelligence, integrity and sincerity 
of purpose will be recognized. 
T. S. W., Box 390, Printers’ Ink 
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we have the 
largest staff 
‘of recognized 
Poster Experts 
backed by the 
facilities and 
equipment to 


enable you to 
get the utmost 
efficiency out | 
of the Poster 
Medium & 


CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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World’s Best Market for 


Auto Accessories 


CHICAGO 
TERRITORY 
Total population, 16,832,869 
Total automobiles, 1,205,708 
1 auto toevery 13 people 
a] THE EAST 


if 
Total population, 34,325,415 
Total automobiles, 1,604,969 
1 auto toevery 21 people 


MSS THE WEST 


Total population, 29,287,571 
Total automobiles, 1,786,570 
1 auto toevery 16 people 


YY THE. SOUTH 


Total population, 22,380,251 
Total automobiles, 550,816 
1 auto toevery 40 people 


Thirty-six pages of this sort of practical 
information about a great market are 


yours for the asking. 


Write for the 


BOOK OF FACTS 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





